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What the Orchardist Expects When He Rents Bees 


By Walter H. Hull 
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= HEN a man has a sizable for- let us see what it is that the orchard- fore, whatever benefit the orchardist 
e. tune invested in orchards, and _ ist demands. can get by hauling the bees himself 
or is spending in cold cash each year First, he wants enough bees to’ is clear gain to him. The plan is 
d an amount several times as large as do the work. Government experts likely to suit the beekeeper also, for 
-. the average man’s salary before he have figured that the ideal colony for such a truck is not part of his neces- 
1e gets a cent of return from his crop, orchard work should have eleven sary equipment and he seldom has 
“h he naturally must know quite a good frames of brood. That would mean one. 
d deal about his business. He knows, a two-story hive with six frames of But even when the bees are moved 
for one thing, that under certain con- brood below and five above. A year on the beekeeper’s truck the orchard- 
1e ditions it pays him to put bees in his or two ago the best informed or- ist has to go around to show him 
orchard. There are three ways he’ chard men were demanding a colony where to put them. To expedite the 
may get them: of that size. I suppose the reason’ work, it is customary also for him to 
He may buy bees and become a_ they stopped demanding it was be- furnish a man, either to drive the 
id beekeeper in his own right. cause they couldn’t get it. Few are truck or help with the unloading. In 
id He may buy “orchard packages,” ‘° be found at that time of year, order that these men may do their 
ev ie te thane ao tade abeeienel hen and, anyway, it costs about twice as parts, it is necessary that the hives 
¥ they have served their purpose. much to put a colony of that size be tight _and entrances securely 
ne : into the orchard as the orchardist closed. This means factory-made 
nd _ He may rent bees from an estab- wants to pay. Most of them are sat- hives, well painted and raised from 
- lished beekeeper. : isfied now with four to five good the ground to avoid rot. It is the 
, Objections to the first plan are frames of brood, which means as a bottom boards that are most likely 
Sy that in nine cases out of ten he does’ matter of course an active queen and to cause trouble. Often one that 
35 not want to become a beekeeper, is a good force of bees. looks perfectly sound will have a bad 
ed not interested in bees except for pol- When colonies do not measure up place underneath. To be on the safe 
lination, and has no time for the {to this standard it is perfectly fea- side, tip the hive back after you have 
set work even if he wanted to do it. sible to boost them to the required it fastened together and make sure 
its Also, his locality being good orchard strength with package bees. Figuring it is sound. 
tle land is probably not the best bee one pound of bees to each frame of Occasionally the hive body will be 
pasture. brood, if you have a colony with the rotten in spots so that the staples 
—_ The second plan appears to me_ equivalent of two frames of brood will pull-out when the hive is lifted. 
ich thoroughly unsound. Orchard pack- a three-pound package of bees will Three 


staples, one on each side near 
ages are expensive. They do not _ bring it up to a good working strength the front 


give as good results as established for the orchard, equal in force to the the back, will hold the parts together 
colonies. It is wasteful to destroy colony that has five frames of brood, so long as none pull out. It is better 
them as soon as they have served’ and since fewer bees will be required to use four, and if the wood is un- 
their purpose; yet if they are not as nurses there will be a larger force sound, put in a couple more for luck. 
destroyed they are almost sure to be available for the field. For closing entrances I use ordi- 
neglected and become a menace to Another thing that the orchardist nary galvanized wire screen, cut 2% 
all bees in the neighborhood. wants is reasonable assurance that to 3 inches in width and as long as 

Renting bees has none of these’ there will be no “trouble.” Probably the entrance is wide. Bend the strips 
objections. The trouble has been he would not think so much about into a wide V and push them in at 
that the orchardist did not always’ this if the beekeeper moved the bees the entrance until they 
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know where he could get them; and on his own truck and did all the load- all around. They should be cut care- 
sometimes after he had gotten them ing and unloading himself. But gen- fully as to length. If too long, the 

a they were not satisfactory. That, erally the work is not done that way. wire will buckle. If they are too 
50! however, was due chiefly to the bee- A truck with large body and high short, of course there will be an open 
case keeper’s lack of knowledge and ex-_ sides, ideal for hauling bees, is part space at the end, which, however, is 





perience in this particular line of of the necessary equipment of the easily remedied by using two pieces 
work. It was a temporary condition commercial orchard. They all have instead of one, pulling each piece out 
only. In order that beekeepers may them; and at this particular season to the edge and allowing them to lap 
be able to give satisfactory service, the trucks are apt to be idle. There- several inches in the middle. 








I gen- 
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erally cut a few of the strips in two 
after I get them made, so as to have 
a supply of these extra pieces for 
entrances that are not standard 
width. 

Supply houses put out screens bent 
in this manner, but with an extra lip 
to be tacked along the front of the 
hive. I have never found it neces- 
sary to tack them for moving on a 
truck. It pays to put them in care- 
fully, even looking in at each en- 
trance to see that the edge of the 
wire is close to the wood all around, 
tipping the hive back if necessary 
and using a flashlight if it is too dark 
to see without one; but when prop- 
erly put in they will not come out 
nor let any bees out. 

Certainly tacks would be an un- 
mitigated nuisance in the orchard 
where time is precious, and _ hives 
generally must be opened as fast as 
they are unloaded. After setting the 
hive in place you get behind it and 
reach around in front. With one 
quick, smooth motion, you pull the 
screen out and lay it beside the hive. 
Then you get out of the way before 
the bees spot you. It calls for good 
footwork, but is better than wearing 
a veil or carrying a smoker. 

The third requirement of the or- 
chardist is that the work be done in 
a competent, business-like manner. 
He is paying you for the service. In 
accepting it you put yourself in the 
professional class, and the man who 
hires you has a right to expect the 
work to be done with some degree 
of professional smoothness and dis- 
patch. 

In one case that I heard about, the 
bees were loaded without closing the 
entrances at all, merely covering the 
whole load with a sheet. No doubt 
they moved well enough, although a 
lot of bees may have been lost on 
the road by drifting clear of the 
truck. The trouble came when the 
sheet was taken off and many of the 
bees took to the air. To say the least, 
that cloud of flying bees interfered 
with proper placing of the hives in 
the orchard. On that score alone the 
orchardist had ample ground for pro- 
test. 

But the orchardist has other rea- 
sons for demanding competent serv- 
ice. A load of bees always attracts 
attention on the road. Whenever it 
stops, people will inquire where it is 
going, and why. A certain amount 
of publicity is inevitable. Whether 
this publicity will be favorable or un- 
favorable depends almost entirely on 
how the job is handled. You cannot 
always avoid leaving a few bees be- 
hind when you stop for a traffic light, 
or at a restaurant for lunch, or at the 
city office of the fruit company; but 
it stands to reason that half a dozen 
strays will cause less unfavorable 
comment than half a thousand. 

Finally, the orchardist will demand 
promptness. He realizes that you 
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have other orchards to attend to, and 
is willing to give you a couple of 
days’ leeway—if necessary. But he 
is himself working on a very definite 
schedule, and woe to the orchard 
foreman who gets farther behind his 
schedule than weather’ conditions 
warrant. 

Sometimes when closing entrances 
in a big orchard I have had for com- 
pany the roar of a giant caterpillar 
lumbering along the rows in the dead 
of night, its lights set at a crazy 
angle to illuminate, not the path of 
the tractor but the path of the big 
side-draft disk that at every trip 
turned under a rod-wide strip of rye 
as high as my head. The point is 
that men who work day and night to 
meet the demands of their job natur- 
ally expect, and I believe are entitled 
to, full cooperation from those who 
work with them. 

A square deal as to bees; good 
equipment, efficient service and rea- 
sonable cooperation—these are some 
of the things the orchardist expects 
when he rents bees from you. If you 
can meet his requirements, there is 
no reason why you should not get 
your share of this interesting and 
more or less profitable work. 





Beekeeping Supply Dealers 
and Manufacturers 
Being Listed 


A mimeographed list, E-297, giving 
the names of dealers in bee supplies, 
queens, package bees, and colonies, 
was compiled in March, 1932, by the 
Bee Culture Laboratory, Washingt 
ton, D. C., in order to give prompt 
and impartial service to the many 
requests for information of this sort. 

A revision of this list is now being 
made in order to bring the informa- 
tion up to date. All who desire to 
be included on the list again this 
year, or who wish to be entered for 
the first time, should send their names 
and addresses, together with infor- 
mation as to what they handle, to 
the Bee Culture Laboratory, United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. Queen breeders 
should state the race of bees. 

The list will be made up in March 
and will be used merely for the in- 
formation of correspondents; no en- 
dorsement as to quality or price will 
be implied. 

Bee Culture Laboratory, 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 





In Unity There Is Strength 

The past is but a memory. We 
must look to the future. Let’s keep 
faith in the bees so as to keep up our 
enthusiasm, without which we are 
sure to fall into decay. 

The depression, while serious, de- 
plorable and a severe jolt to our as- 


pirations, has not been without it’s 
blessings. Fortunately it has taught 
us that money has only a monetary 
value, and there is much to be de- 
sired in preference to it. 

Our industry provides us employ- 
ment which is necessary to our happi- 
ness, the pursuit of which makes life 
interesting and worth while. By 
working together we can accomplish 
the most toward putting beekeeping 
in its rightful place among commer- 
cial enterprises. 

The American Honey Institute 
lights the way for unbiased and un- 
bridled cooperation just as the bees 
themselves would have it done, “for 
the common good of all.” Let us 
support it loyally. 

Resolve in 1933 to keep better 
bees, produce and pack higher quali- 
ty honey, and by helping the Insti- 
tute to function, be enabled to mar- 
ket it more profitably. 

N. C. Jensen, 
Crawford, Miss. 


Another Bee Book 


“The Joys of Beekeeping” is the 
title of a new book by M. G. Ken- 
nedy Bell, which comes from Eng- 
land. It is a cloth-bound book of 
190 pages and few illustrations. It 
is a book about bees rather than a 
guide to beekeeping practice. The 
author is evidently an enthusiast who 
finds much of interest with the bees. 
The subject matter is not particu- 
larly orginal. The printing is good 
and the arrangement is attractive. It 
is published by Herbert Jenkins of 
London. It can be obtained from 
Burtt & Son, Gloucester, England, at 
3s 6d, or slightly less than one dol- 
lar of U. S. money. 





Peanut Cookies 


cup brown sugar 
cup lard 

cup honey 

eggs 

teaspoon vanilla 

cup sourcream 
teaspoon salt 
teaspoon soda 

cup chopped peanuts 
cups flour 

C. J. Oldenburg, Minnesota. 





Honey Nut Cookies 


cup honey 

cup butter 

eggs 

cups flour 

teaspoon baking powder 


Pinch nutmeg 
tsp. cinnamon and cloves 
cup chopped raisins 
cup nuts 
Drop on greased 
until golden brown. 
C. J. Oldenburg, Minnesota. 


pans and bake 
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National Convention Week 


Meetings of Allied Industries—Hotel 
Statler, St. Louis, February 27- 
March 1—Most Important 
Meetings of the Entire 
Year 


The annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Honey Producers’ League and 
American Honey Institute will be an 
exchange of thoughts, ideas, pro- 
grams to aid beekeepers. Such an 
exchange of thoughts is most helpful 
to the individual and organization 
alike. The greater the attendance, 
the larger number of thoughts to be 
exchanged. We hope you are plan- 
ning to attend. 

Do come—take the train, fly if 
you can afford it, drive your own 
car, ride the blinds, or thumb your 
way. Just so you get there. It’s 
going to be worth every effort you 
make to get there. 

The St. Louis committee is making 
wonderful preparation. Mr. Charles 
Denny, chairman, St. Louis commit- 
tee, writes that arrangements have 
been made for a model kitchen in 
which to dramatize work of Institute 
Testing Kitchen as well as feature 
Institute display. Other exhibits of 
honey are being planned by Missouri 
beekeepers. Honey demonstrations 
will also be given in the auditorium 
of the Famous-Barr Department 
Store. This auditorium has a seat- 
ing capacity of about one thousand. 





Come and see samples of jelly 
made with different honeys, fruits 
and vegetables canned with honey 
the tin can way, the effect of high 
and low oven temperatures on honey- 
baked items. You can’t all visit the 
Institute Testing Kitchen at Madison, 
and so through the excellent arrange- 
ments made by the St. Louis com- 
mittee a part of the Testing Kitchen 
and its program is being brought to 
you. 

The combination League and In- 
stitute program offers you talks on 
everything from races of bees to 
famous American beekeepers. Many 
phases of honey marketing will be 
discussed. The Apiary Inspectors of 
America are gathering at this time, 
too. ARE YOU COMING? 

Monday, February 27—Meeting of 
American Honey Institute, 9 a. m., 
2p.m.,7p.m. Report of secretary- 
treasurer and committees. Business 
and open forum. 

Tuesday, February 28—American 
Honey Producers’ League. Business 
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meeting and reports. In afternoon 
the following speakers and subjects: 
“Needs of the Beekeeping Industry,” 
Dr. K. C. Sullivan, Missouri; “Point- 
ers on Marketing Honey,” O. W. 
Hickel, St. Louis; “Changes in Mar- 
ket Trends and Buying Habits of the 
Housewife,” Miss Annette M. Snap- 
per, Pabst Corporation; “Institu- 
tional Possibilities for Using Honey,” 
Miss Mary Barber, Kellogg Company; 
“Honey for Health,” Dr. William C. 
Wilson, Missouri; ‘‘Demonstrations 
Sell Honey,” Mrs. Malitta F. Jensen, 
American Honey Institute. 

4.30 p. m.—Meeting of Missouri 
State Association. 

6:30 p. m.—Annual banquet. 

Wednesday, March 1—Business 
meeting. Reports of committees; 
election of officers. ‘“‘Races of Bees,” 
J. F. Diemer, Liberty, Missouri; 
“Some Famous American Beekeep- 
ers,” Frank C. Pellett, American Bee 
Journal; “Fads and Fancies,” E. R. 
Root, Gleanings in Bee Culture. 

1:15 p. m.—Meeting of Apiary In- 
spectors of America. Sessions open 
and the public is invited. Anyone 
wishing to present a paper should 
correspond with the secretary, F. B. 
Paddock, Ames, Iowa. Such ques- 
tions will be discussed as uniform 
laws, regulations, and certification. 


Morley Pettit Married 


The announcement of the mar- 
riage of Mr. Morley Pettit, promi- 
nent Canadian beekeeper, to Miss 
Louise Risdon, of Toronto, on Janu- 
ary 7, came as a surprise to his wide 
circle of friends. It was generally 
agreed that Morley was a confirmed 
bachelor. We extend our congratu- 
lations. 


Change in California Shipping Firm 

We are advised of a change in the 
firm of Hamilton, Wallace & Bryant 
whereby Messrs. L. M. Bryant and 
T. W. Cookinham become sole own- 
ers, retaining the old name of Hamil- 
ton, Wallace & Bryant. Messrs. Roth 
Hamilton and his son have with- 
drawn from the company. 


New Officers in Maryland 

The Maryland State Beekeepers’ 
Association held its twenty-fourth 
annual meeting on January 4, 1933, 
at the Lord Baltimore Hotel in Balti- 
more. The beekeepers’ association is 
one of several farm organizations 
affiliated with the Maryland Agricul- 
tural Society-Federal Farm Bureau 








and holds its annual meeting in con- 
junction with meetings of the other 
members of the federation. 

The meeting was called to order 
by Vice-President William M. Aman, 
of Washington, in the absence of 
President A. Howard Johnson, of 
Centerville, who has been ill for sev- 
eral months. President Johnson’s 
annual address was read by Dr. E. N. 
Cory. 

The report of the year’s extension 
activities in beekeeping was given by 
George J. Abrams, specialist in api- 
culture, University of Maryland. The 
program continued with an interest- 
ing talk by Harold L. Kelly, Forest 
Glen, about his varied experiences in 
beekeeping. 

Dr. C. E. Burnside, of the U. S. 
Bee Culture Laboratory (a great fa- 
vorite with the Maryland beekeep- 
ers), addressed the members in re- 
gard to several of the lesser known 
and understood bee diseases. There 
followed a showing of the excellent 
new U.S. D. A. movie, entitled “‘The 
Realm of the Honeybee.” 

Election of officers for the new 
year followed. Mr. Harold L. Kelly, 
Forest Glen, was elected president; 
Mr. S. G. Crocker, Jr., Baltimore, 
vice-president; and Dr. E. N. Cory, 
College Park, was reelected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Wisconsin Essay Contest Closes 


The Wisconsin Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation, through its Educational Com- 
mittee and with the aid of American 
Honey Institute, just finished a con- 
test open to members of the Feder- 
ated Women’s Clubs. It was an essay 
contest, the subject being “Honey, 
Our Oldest Sweet.” 

Four prizes were offered—$10.00, 
$5.00, $3.00, and $2.00—the money 
to go to the club of which the winner 
was a member. In addition, each 
prize winner received for herself for 
first prize $10.00; second, $5.00; 
third, $3.00, and fourth, $2.00. 

The following were prize winners 
in the above contest: First, Mrs. 
Lawrence Wustrack, Oakfield; sec- 
ond, Mrs. Josephine Case White, EI- 
dorado; third, Mrs. M. M. Flaherty, 
Campbellsport; fourth, Mrs. Robert 
Morgan, Campbellsport. 


Clara G. Jones, Wisconsin. 


Saxton Becomes President of Yakima 
Association 


G. W. B. Saxton, of Tietonview, 
Washington, is the new president of 
the Yakima County Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation for 1933. The other offi- 
cers are: Vice-president, J. B. Espey; 
secretary-treasurer, J. E. Steffens; 
and trustee for three years, Curtis 
H. Shader. 

I. L. Neill, Washington. 
(Please turn to page 63) 
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The Debt We Owe 


Those of the present day little realize how much they 
are indebted to the pioneers of another generation who 
laid the foundations for industry. Those who first en- 
gaged in commercial queen-rearing had so much grief 
the business of the present day is a bed of roses in com- 
parison. Beekeeping equipment was crude and few bee- 
keepers understood how to manage the various manipu- 
lations successfully. 

When new queens were received they would very often 
be lost in introduction. The bees finding themselves 
thus queenless would raise another from their own brood. 
The beekeeper, not knowing what had happened, then 
blamed the shipper for fraud because he found a black 
queen at the head of the colony to which he had given 
the purchased Italian. Shipping by express was slow and 
unsatisfactory as well as expensive. The pioneers spent 
large sums of money, gave much time and unlimited 
patience to working out the details of the practice which 
is now so generally understood. 

More recently the shippers of live bees in packages 
went through a similar period of uncertainty and _ diffi- 
culty. So it has been with every advance made. Those 
who have benefited most have not been the ones who 
made the experiments and perfected the methods. 


Better Returns 


In the Bee World for January, 1875, Adam Grimm, of 
Jefferson, Wisconsin, is credited with being one of the 
world’s most extensive honey producers. His crop for 
the season is given as 25,919 pounds from 1,158 colonies. 
The beekeeper with such a crop from so many bees in 
these times half a century later would hardly be credited 
as unusual. Rather it would be expected that several 
times that amount of honey would be secured in a normal 
season. A few days ago a young man called at this office 
who reported a crop of five carloads of honey from seven 
hundred hives the past season. That would be about five 
times the amount of Grimm’s crop from a much smaller 
number of bees. 

Large crops are now _ produced because of better 
methods, better equipment, better strains of bees and 
better bee pasture. That we are making definite progress 
toward larger yields can hardly be doubted. In fact, one 
need not be familiar with beekeeping for a long period 
to remember when half the present day production was 
regarded as a satisfactory return. 


Renewed Interest 


A mid-western university recently received an en- 
quiry from an eastern baker as to where a carload of 
white honey could be found for immediate use. The 
baking trade is making use of large quantities of honey 
at present and this demand is taking much of the surplus 
which might otherwise accumulate in the markets during 
this time of low prices. Low prices always bring new 
outlets for a product, but the interest of the bakers has 
largely been stimulated through the efforts of the Honey 
Institute, and it is to be hoped that many of these cus- 
tomers will continue to use it after prices begin to rise 
again, 

Not only are new buyers for honey appearing in the 
market, but many newcomers are to be found in the 
ranks of the producers. These are mostly beginners who 
are starting cautiously with only a few colonies in the 
hope of adding a new interest to life or increasing their 
income. A good attendance and much interest in the 
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winter short courses is reported from the universities. 
Renewed interest in any industry usually indicates that 
better days are ahead. There is something about the 
enthusiasm of beginners which serves to stimulate any 
enterprise and make for its increased prosperity. 


Death from Bee Stings 


Cases of serious illness or death from bee stings are 
very rare indeed. The fact that such a case does occa- 
sionally occur causes widespread comment. In the Janu- 
ary Bee World a physician describes such a case. He 
states that in his opinion the unusual effect was produced 
as a result of the personal hypersensitiveness of the vic- 
tim to the bee’s venom. Such individual idiosyncrasy is 
not uncommon and may apply to many common things. 
It is stated that many persons are thus sensitive to cer- 
tain foods. Strawberries cannot be eaten by some people 
without causing much discomfort, which at times may be 
serious. 


The pain of the bee sting is sufficient to make those 
not well acquainted with the insects very much afraid. If 
it were not for the fear of stings, bees would be much 
more generally kept. Some have said that it is only the 
fear of stings that prevents beekeeping from becoming 
so common as to make the product of little value. 


Are People Getting Honey Conscious? 


The latest issue of the Country Gentleman contains 
a full-page feature article by a well known writer on 
“Home-made Breads.’’ Two of the principal breads have 
in their ingredients “two tablespoonfuls of honey.’”’ These 
are the white and whole wheat breads. 


The Harrisburg (Pa.) ‘Patriot,’ in its writeup of the 
annual state farm show, says that everything was ex- 
hibited for women, from “honey and cake to house 
dresses and hooked rugs.” 

A solicitation recently by a local beekeeper of an in- 
dependent chain of groceries placed twenty cases of 
tomb honey where none or little had been previously 
handled. . 

All of which leads us to believe, first, that the popula- 
tion is becoming ‘honey conscious,” and surely we can 
give the American Honey Institute a lot of credit for it. 

In the second place, unless we follow the lead given 
by a receptive market, and actually place the honey right 
there for the consumer to use, we are going to lose our 
golden opportunity. Sporadic sales at the close of the 
honey season won’t do. We must keep the market sup- 
plied. If we do that the year round it will not be a case 
of over supply, but a case of raising more honey. 

This has been said before. It is more than ever true 
today. 


Watch the Stores 


January, here in the mid-west has been unusually mild. 
There have been frequent flights and because of this 
unusual winter activity, more than the normal amount of 
stores have been used. Under such conditions brood rear- 
ing is likely to be started very early. Colonies without 
abundant stores are likely to be short and it is to be ex- 
pected that more than the usual amount of spring feed- 
ing will be necessary. Because of the mild weather bees 
with plenty of honey are likely to come through in good 
condition but the beekeeper who does not watch may find 
himself with dead colonies because of starvation. 
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Competition 


Occasionally someone speaks of overproduction of hon- 
ey. It is true enough that honey is of slow sale in some 
markets. The fact, however, is that the real competitor 
for honey, is not honey from other localities but sugar, 
corn syrup, candy and numerous confections which satis- 
fy the public appetite for sweets. To reduce the output 
of honey would make no appreciable difference in the 
price. So many sweets are now produced in great quan- 
tity by factory methods that the beekeeper must be wide 
awake to keep the public conscious of honey at all. 


More Farm “Relief” 


The proposed allotment plan for farm relief is very 
unfair in that no account is taken of the little fellow like 
the beekeeper. He is left to look out for himself. Polli- 
ticians are interested in numbers of votes. When they 
give a bounty to the grower of wheat, however, as they 
propose to do, and then pass on the cost to the laborer 
who buys the bread, they will raise such a storm as they 
little anticipate. 

If we are to have special support for agriculture it 
should serve all alike and not be confined to the growers 
of wheat, cotton, hogs and tobacco because there are 
larger numbers of them. How about the fruit growers, 
the market gardeners, the beekeepers, and the growers 
of oats, rye and corn? Is their distress any real 
than that of the others? 

Fortunately beekeepers are a self-reliant lot and are 
inclined to muddle through on their own account. But 
we do object to having to help pay the bill for the other 
fellows while digging out of our own mire. 


less 


That Dark Honey 


The announcement that Doctor Schuette, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, has found that darker honeys con- 
tain more minerals than lighter honeys may prove to be 
important. He is reported as saying that he found iron, 
manganese and traces of copper in the dark honey and 
that these minute quantities might prove to have an im- 
portant influence upon the body. 


It is very fortunate for the industry that reputable 


scientists are at last making a study of honey. When 
their findings become known it is quite possible that a 
new demand for our product may result in a large 


measure of prosperity for honey producers. 

Those southern honey producers who make claims that 
their dark honey is superior to our northern white honey 
may have a basis of truth. If so, we wish them well. 
Such a statement from a man like Doctor Schuette is 
worthy of attention. 

It is to be hoped that this investigation may be con- 
tinued until the influence of honey in the human diet is 
fully understood. Great progress has been made of late 
in the field of nutrition, and the announcement of new 
discoveries is making radical changes in the demand for 
particular food products. 


Advertise 


An Iowa beekeeper writes to tell us that honey still 
sells better than at any time in the past and that for the 
first time in his experience the demand continues right 
on through the holidays. He sends along copies of small 
ads which he uses in the local newspaper. Since many 
beekeepers report a voor demand, we are wondering 
whether his well-placed advertising may not be 
sible for his success where others complain. 

The numerous radio talks, newspaper articles, etce., 
which attract public interest in honey should make it 
easier to sell our product if we follow up this eral 
publicity by judicious advertising. The beekeeper cannot 
afford large expenditure in advertising at current prices 
for his product, but he should keep his neighbors in- 
formed that he has honey for sale. 


espon- 
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Good Winter for Bees 


The kind of winter we have had thus far promises well 
for bees wintering out of doors. While there has been 
some unusually severe weather here in the Middle West, 
it has not been prolonged for sufficiently long periods to 
be dangerous. So many bees are wintered outside on 
Langstroth combs that winter losses are heavy in severe 
seasons. This usually is the result of the consumption 
of all the stores in the combs on which the bees are clus- 
tered when the weather is too cold for them to move 
over to a fresh supply of food. 

More than fifty years ago, in September 1882, in this 
magazine, Eugene Secor wrote: “The Langstroth hive is 
too shallow for outdoor wintering in this climate (Iowa).” 
Since that time many beekeepers who winter out of doors 
have come to use two-story hives, which partially over- 
comes the difficulty. 

One of the best arguments for the large hive is that 
the deep frame offers far greater safety in severe win- 
ters. 


Changing Bee Pasture 
~ 

The beekeeper is strangely dependent upon the activi- 
ties of his neighbors. A change in the farm operations 
of a neighborhood may make a good bee location of one 
which has been poor, or it may do the opposite. Our 
attention has been called to numerous cases of this kind. 
Several bee men have reported to us that in localities 
where beekeeping was formerly profitaple they can no 
longer get satisfactory crops. In some neighborhoods 
the large-scale planting of apple orchards and the con- 
sequent spraying put the beekeeper out of business. 

In parts of Colorado the change from alfalfa to sugar 
beets or other crops resulted in such a change as to com- 
pel many bekeepers to seek new locations. On the other 
hand the planting of sweet clover where it had previously 
been a stranger has made some of the finest beekeeping 
territory ever known. Thus the producing areas are con- 
stantly changing. A review of the bee magazines for the 
past fifty years shows a rise and fall of honey production 
which must be considered in making a large-scale invest- 
ment. Some bee men living in the West have said to the 
writer that they questioned the wisdom of investing in 
buildings and equipment which cannot be moved. 

In west Texas, where honey from desert shrubs was 
hipped in carloads back in pre-war days, little honey is 
now produced. The clearing of the land and planting of 
farm crops destroyed the bee pasture. 

The growing of a special crop often provides unusual 
bee pasture for a few years until market demands result 
in the substitution of some other crop. The large-scale 
production of melons is an example of this kind. Cucum- 
bers likewise sometimes provide forage for a fortunate 
beekeeper whose bees are within reach. Such crops 
seldom continue to be grown extensively in the same 
community for long periods. 


Legislation 


The beekeepers are about the only group of producers 
who do not seem to be asking that the government do 
something for them. All kinds of plans are proposed 
to raise prices of farm products. The fact that nearly 
every important agricultural country has tried some such 
experiment, with failure, does not stop the agitation. 
Such efforts can only prolong the depression. If the 
Government will cut down expenses, reduce taxes and 
remove some of the burdensome restraints of trade, 
things will soon be better. It seems strange that we 
cannot learn anything except by our own bitter experi- 
ence. 

It is always those commodities with which government 
is tinkering that get into the worst situation. Cotton, 
coffee, rubber, and wheat have been the object of solici- 
tude on the part of several governments, and in every 
case conditions have grown steadily worse until the 
remedy was exhausted. Let us hope that there will be 
no attempt on the part of the Government to interfere 
with the beekeeper. 
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LLOYD R. WATSON 


UNIQUE insect is the 
bee this independent, indus- 
waspish little aviator, with 
its unparalleled record yplled up of 
three thousand years of undisputed 
popularity with man. She has had 
no competitor. There never was a 
substitute for the honeybee and there 
probably never will be any except 
her own rebuilt and regenerated 
progeny 


honey- 


trious, 


The honeybee as we know her has 
had her day. Her story is all but 
ended and the morning is now ac- 
tually purpling for a new honeybee. 
It would in the nature of things be 
so. The way of progress in this 
matter has been unhurried, but it is 
nevertheless certain. Things serve 
their time and then are folded away 
to make room for new and better 
ones. So time and intelligence and 
necessity have ordained regarding the 
bee, and it would be appropriate now 
to lay away a few in the museum of 
antiquated biology to be preserved 
as specimens to remind our posterity 
of the bee with which their fore- 
fathers worked. 

Three thousand years, and more, 
the honeybee has been “kept” by man 
for whatever surplus honey it might 
produce, and snugly does it hold its 
place among animals useful to man. 
Long ago we learned that we cannot 
do without it, and constantly we are 
at our wits’ end to know what to do 
with it. Of course we love the dear 
thing! Our fathers loved it as did 
their fathers before them, and theirs, 
and again theirs, and on back until 
history grows dim and misty. 

How could we not love an organ- 
ism which has so often stood between 
us and death from hunger? Except 
for the benevolence of the honeybee 
the most of us would not to this day 
know the taste of earth’s' most 
heavenly confection. Not only this, 


but except for the unwittingly lavish 
toil of the bee many a broad acre of 
bloom on which the tiller of the soil 
waits for food for himself, his family 
and his herds would wither to seed- 
less autumn. 
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As | See the Old Bee 


By Dr. Lloyd R. Watson 


New York 


* 


* 


The honeybee is a stickler for form 
and etiquette, which is usually ig- 
nored only by those who understand 
her the best and by those who un- 
derstand her the least. Who but the 
apicultural veteran, or the beginner 
with bees, would venture to mess 
with the private affairs of a thrifty 
colony unsupported by the potential 
backing of a modern smoker? For- 
tunately, when things are going well 
steel plate is not required, but veil- 
ing for the head and pant guards for 
the ankles—defensive clothing from 
head to foot—are so needful and 
so universally used that they are 
everywhere regarded as identification 
marks of a beekeeper. 

How much the honeybee con- 
tributes to the physical epression of 
Providence, indeed to what extent 
the honeybee is personified Provi- 
dence, can be appreciated only by 
those who have eyes to see and ears 
to hear. 

For three thousand years, perhaps 
more, men and women who have de- 
pended upon the products of the hive 
in part or in whole for their subsist- 
ence have talked together about their 
mutual problem with bees—the prob- 
lem of securing more and better 
honey with the outlay of less and 
less work. 

This problem has been analytically 
discussed over the open hive, along 
the public highway and in heated as- 
semblies. Aristotle did it, and we 
are doing it yet. The _ historian, 
listening in through these thirty cen- 
turies, informs us in profound seri- 
ousness that more than three-fourths 
of this discussion—more than nine- 
tenths of it—yes, more than that— 
has been devoted to the elaboration 
of methods of manipulation, hiving, 
equipment, wintering, advertising and 
marketing, and all that ilk. Now 
manipulation, hiving, equipment and 
wintering are aspects of environ- 
ment. They are all pertinent and 
essential considerations in the suc- 
cessful management of bees for 
profit, but may not the question be 
fairly asked whether environment is 








Here speaks Doctor Watson, who has brought to beekeeping the gift of controlled 
mating. In three Splendid articles he tells of his vision of a new bee. This first one 
beautifully describes our old playmate -- the honeybee of the thousand of years that 
are pa‘t. Do you agree with him? What shall her future be? He will tell us what 
he thinks about that in the succeeding two articles. 


the sole biological factor determining 
the end of all beekeeping? 

A principle laid down by contem- 
porary biology states that all of the 
qualities governing both the form 
and the functions of plants and ani- 
mals, be they good, bad or indiffer- 
ent to the conveniences of man, are 
determined by both of two factors 
working together upon the organism, 
viz.: (1) heredity, and (2) environ- 
ment. It is evident, then, that in our 
efforts to elevate the status of our 
profession we may employ one or the 
other or both of these means. It is 
a singular and lamentable fact that 
down to the present time, through 
ages on end since beekeeping history 
began, nearly all efforts to elevate 
the profession to scientific equality 
with other agricultural professions 
have been confined to the second 
class, viz., environment, with only 
slight attention to the heredity of 
the bees themselves. 

But this one-sided development, 
although admittedly possessing apolo- 
getical aspects, has been necessitated 
not so much by lack of desire for 
better bees as by physical inability 
to breed better bees. The cause of 
this vexatious dilemma lies within 
the queenbee herself and in her de- 
termination to carry out her nuptials 
on the wing, far out of the control 
of man. This untamed breeding habit 
of the queen constitutes a specific 
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A ghost bee from a million-year distance. 
A fossil bee from the Tertiary age. It 
might live in a hive of 1933, as it is so 
like our present bee. 
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difference between honeybees and all 
other animals used for domestication. 


Selection of the parents which 
most nearly approach to an ideal 
type—i. e., line breeding—has been 


possible in bees only as regards the 


female. This has been assiduously 
practiced for long periods of time, 
but experience amply teaches that 


nothing short of strict selection of 
both the male and the female ances- 
try can yield satisfactory hereditary 
results. Furthermore, the small size 
of the bee as compared with that of 
other farm animals, and the habit of 
the beekeeper of seeing his bees in 
mass rather than individually, has 
operated to prevent the discovery and 
segregation of slight, though possibly 


important, variations from_ type. 
However excusable the beekeeping 
profession may be for the belated 
condition in which it finds itself 


through inability to select the drones 
which shall mate our queens, it may 
be well to face the facts and make a 
new canvass of our situation. 

Let it first be recognized that three 
thousand years of combined effort of 
all the beekeepers of all countries 
working independently, and working 
cooperatively, with the one-handled 
tool of female selection have not 
availed sufficient change in the honey- 
bee, either in form or in function, to 
enable us to discover any certain dif- 
ference. If the Roman poet Virgil 
could live again, and visit represen- 
tative apiaries in Italy and America 
today, he would presumably notice 
so little change in the bees he sees 
that he would hardly guess that our 
stocks are two thousand years _ re- 
moved from his that he sang about 
in the Fourth Book of the Georgics. 

While we of the twentieth century 
are still husbanding the practically 
unchanged bees of Virgil and Aris- 
totle, our poultry friends have 
wrought such profound improve- 
ments in the domestic fowl that only 
by a lively stretch of the imagination 
can we appreciate that the little wild 
jungle fowl of Asia bears the slight- 
est ancestral relation to the modern 
food machines known to us as Leg- 
horns, Plymouth Rocks, and Orping- 
tons. 

Barely fifty years ago a thrifty 
farmer of my childhood recollection 
established a poultry ranch for the 
purpose of testing whether there 
could be a respectable living made 
from egg and broiler production. 
Nothing short of the best fowl could 
tempt his keen judgment. He stocked 
his farm with Silver-spangled Ham- 
burgs. They flourished under his 
study and attention, and that farmer 
was hugely in demand at poultry as- 
semblies everywhere to tell about his 
plant and his manipulations. This 
was less than fifty years ago (or was 
ita hundred?) Anyhow, progress in 
leveloping economically superior va- 
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“Honey Sunday” Exposition 
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I noticed, in your September issue, 
you published pictures of various 
honey expositions. I am interested 
in them myself. In the latter part 
of September last year I had such 
an exposition which occurred on the 
day we call “Honey Sunday.” 

I had the exposition photographed. 
I am sending you one of these pho- 
tographs and you will notice that 
between the jars of honey there are 


rieties of fowls has been so rapid 
that relatively it makes little differ- 
ence which date we use. A _ fowl 
unimproved for fifty years may be 
just about as much out of date as a 


fowl one hundred or five hundred 
years old. 
The greatest development of gen- 


eral purpose and of special purpose 
fowls has come about during the past 
twenty or thirty years, or since the 
more general awakening of animal 
breeders to a fertile appreciation of 
the tremendous breeding possibilities 
of their cultures. Let it be recalled 
here that the excellency of certain 
highly developed breeds of fowls, un- 
til but recently undreamed of, has 
been achieved not by attention alone 
to matters of environment, important 
as they may be, but far more and al- 
ways has attention been riveted upon 
the factors of heredity. 

Credit is due to many beekeepers 
of vision for the persistent and in- 
genuous efforts they have made to 
improve the heredity of their 
by using the progeny of the best 
mothers and depending upon isola- 
tion from surrounding undesirable 
bees to have their young queens 
mated by their brothers or by de- 
sirable in the same apiary. 


bees 


drones in 
Unfortunately, however, any success 
claimed by this method has been uni- 
formly slow and uncertain, and so- 





cookies in the shape of various ani- 
mals. These cookies are made partly 
of honey. The words at the top of 
the picture you may not be able to 
understand, as they are written in 
the Slovene language. Translated in 
English, they are: “Very healthy 
honey from the Franciscan Farm.” 

Rev. John Ferlin, 

St. Mary’s Seminary, 

Lemont, Illinois. 


called strains developed in this way 
are usually found to be so hetero- 
zygous (unstable hybrid—not true to 
type) for the characters aimed at 
that when they are released to the 
commercial world their 
short and disappointing. 

It is more than time to write finis 
to this chapter of historical dejection 
and scientific chagrin, but before 
closing let us fully understand that 
the only path of deliverance out of 
this bee-breeding dilemma lies by the 
way of positively controlled mating 
of the queen—positive selection of 
the queen (which has never been 
lacking), and positive selection of the 
drone, which is now possible under 


course is 


laboratory conditions. A new bee 
is in the offing. How will she look, 
and what shall we see in the next 


twenty-five years. This answer still 
lies hid in the lockers of science. 
Nature releases her secrets only re- 
luctantly after long, patient, intelli- 
gent wooing. But let us watch the 
eastern sky, for scientists declare 
that a new day in beekeeping is about 
to begin. 


Honey Cough Medicine 

Heat three lemons in 
soft, then extract juice. 
one cup honey. 
every two hours. 


oven until 
Mix with 
Take two teaspoons 
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In Regard to “Leaving Those Packages Alone” 


By Alfred H. Pering 
Florida 


NDER the title “Leave Those 
-ackages Alone,” on page 395 
for October, Kennith Hawkins says: 
“Producers who buy package bees 
from the South can eliminate 85 per 
cent of the loss of queens by subse- 
quent supersedure if they will let the 
packages alone long enough after the 
queens have been released.” 

I believe Mr. Hawkins is just about 
100 per cent right, but just what 
should be done to eliminate the other 
15 per cent of loss? I do not know. 
I will give a bit of my experience in 
receiving and handling package bees 
with their queens, and some theory. 
I am not a queen breeder nor a ship- 
per of package bees. I have never 
been an extensive buyer of packages 
with queens from the South. While 
I kept bees in the North, I received 
enough packages to experience the 
annoyances of losses about which Mr. 
Hawkins speaks. 

Not until I came south did I give 
much thought to the problem of find- 
ing the cause of these losses. It may 
seem a bit strange to the reader that 
a southern beekeeper should find it 
desirable or profitable to buy package 
bees and queens from a_ southern 
breeder, but in a limited way I have 
found it profitable to do so. 

In the North it is very annoying 
and exasperating to receive a pack- 
age of bees with a queen, apparently 
successfully hive it, upon first ex- 
amination to find the queen seem- 
ingly well received by the bees and 
laying her quota of eggs, then later, 
just before or even during the main 
honeyflow, to discover supersedure 
going on. Loss of the honey crop 
for that year is almost sure to follow. 

Down in Florida, however, the 
honeyflows come more often and are 
varied in their intensity and there is 
often time remaining after super- 
sedure to get a honey crop during 
the same year. But that fact is not 
a good reason for not eliminating 
supersedure if it can be done. 

I am not so sure that I have found 
the remedy. I have not had experi- 
ence enough yet to say that I am 
sure, but in the few cases in which 
I have had a chance to make experi- 
ments and observations I am led to 
believe that I am somewhere near 
the right track. I intended to ex- 
periment further and then report, if 
my efforts to discover the cause of 
these losses strengthened my convic- 
tions, but now that Mr. Hawkins has 
given his knowledge, born of experi- 
ence, I will not wait longer to offer 
what little I have, with the hope that 
it may save some of the losses this 
year. 
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My theory and experience is this: 
Do not let the bees that are to be 
shipped in packages have a chance 
to feel that they are queenless. Bees 
may or may not think or have any 
reasoning powers. I do not want to 
introduce that question, but do not 
let those package bees ever become 
conscious that they are queenless, 
nor, if possible, that their queen was 
ever not their own. 

How to do that will become the 
problem of the shipper. If I were a 
shipper I am egotistical enough to 
believe I could devise a way by which 
that could be managed. One sugges- 
tion is to have the queen ready to 
insert into the package immediately 
after the bees are shaken in. I would 
have the cage in which the queen was 
to travel so made that the bees would 
and could easily know that there was 
a queen present at all times, even 
though the queen was not nor ever 
had been their own queen. 

If nuclei or small colonies could be 
so built up that when the queens 
that mated and began laying in that 
small colony were shaken into the 
package and shipped with the bees 
from the colony, I would expect that 
queen not to be superseded. 

This queen, if the shipper or pur- 
chaser so desired, could be caged en- 
route, but bees should never get to 
thinking that they have no queen. If 
they do, it is their instinct to set 
about to rear one of their own the 
first opportunity they get, and that 
opportunity comes when they get 
over their fright and confusion and 
when the queen which came with 
them begins to lay and larval food 
is being produced in sufficient abun- 
dance to rear a queen of their own. 

If package bees are to be taken 
from a full colony and the queen 
from a mating hive, then cage the 
queen or otherwise prepare her for 
placing in the package, but first allow 
her and her attendant bees to ac- 
quire the odor of the colony from 
which the package bees are taken, 
and do not allow the bees to realize 
they are at any time without a queen. 

I arrived at these conclusions after 
uniting a large number of bees that 
were queenless to a smaller number 
of bees with a queen. The uniting 
was successful, but shortly after the 
bees settled to work the queen began 
a more rapid laying, supersedure 
started and I stopped it only by regu- 
lar and continuous removal of the 
queen-cells until time enough for 
most all, if not all, of the old bees 
to die and the new ones to take their 
place that had never known of queen- 
lessness. The queen was not an old 





queen or a failing queen, as she con- 
tinued to head a good colony that 
produced its share of the honey crop. 

At another time I received some 
package bees from a nearby south- 
ern breeder. Two of them began 
supersedure almost at the same time 
soon after getting back to work and 
the queens laying well. I was espe- 
cially anxious to keep these few 
queens to rear enough satisfactory 
drones so the whole neighborhood’s 
conglomeration of crosses would meet 
the virgins that might come to my 
drones for mating. I stopped super- 
sedure in their cases as I had before, 
by removing the queen-cells until the 
old bees got too old to carry on, or 
else they gave it up for some other 
reason. I then began to conclude 
that bees, once becoming conscious 
of queenlessness, may never get over 
the effects of it and so long as they 
live, and have the ability, they want 
to and will rear a queen of their 
own if allowed to do so. 

When Mr. Hawkins gave us his 
findings I felt more convinced that 
perhaps I was on the right track and 
that there was a possibility that the 
85 per cent package bees had, either 
by design or purposely never been 
allowed to ever feel that they were 
in the least degree in a queenless 
condition, and no trouble followed, 
and that perhaps the 15 per cent 
that gave trouble had in some way 
felt themselves to be queenless, even 
for only a very short time. 

I do not mean to convey the im- 
pression that opening of the hive too 
soon after introducing a queen, and 
the consequent’ disturbance, has 
nothing to do with it. Very far 
from it. I think the colony never 
should be disturbed in the least, and 
I very often never disturb the colony 
at all until after the new bees ap- 
pear. I have written something be- 
fore this of how I introduced queens, 
using the shipping cage inserted in a 
slot cut in the queen excluder and 
leaving everything alone indefinitely. 
(See August, 1932, page 326.) 

As Mr. Hawkins’ article appeared 
in the October number and we yet 
had more summer weather down 
here, I thought I would test out my 
theory. So I ordered a couple of 
untested queens of a nearby breeder, 
made up a couple of what would 
have ordinarily been package bees 
for shipment from my own yard. I 
kept one of these queenless for an 
hour and another for half an hour. 
These two queens were received 
through the mail, wings clipped. 

Today (December 6) I gave them 
their first examination, as my pa- 
tience would not wait any longer. 
Both clipped queens had gone; new 
ones in their places. I regretted that 
I had not tried a made-up package 
for comparison and not allowed it 

(Please turn to page 62) 
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Advanced Methods of Queen-Rearing 


By Jay Smith 


Advanced methods -- jut how far will that phrase, proven in prac- 
tice, take our little industry in the next few years? Jay Smith will 
tell us in three articles, of which this is the first, u hat he has learned 


Indiana 


™* 


by experiment in his queen rearing practices. 


co a is an old sub- 
ject, but the methods used by 
the progressive queen breeder are 
ever new. In queen-rearing two 
things are always sought: (1) to rear 
the best queens possible, and (2) to 
do it with the least expense. 

Rearing Vigorous, Long-Lived Queens 

The secret of securing vigorous, 
long-lived queens (if there be any 
secret) is to perfect the technique so 
that the larve are swimming in bee 
milk from the time they are hatched 
up to the time they are sealed. The 
queen-cells must be incubated by the 
bees and not surrounded by any arti- 
ficial protector or nursery cage. The 
virgin must emerge among well-fed 
bees so she will receive the best of 
care, so she will mature and mate 
early and become a strong, long-lived 
queen. 

This is not difficult where the 
honey producer wishes to rear a few 
queens, when conditions are just 
right; but to produce those well-fed 
queens in quantities throughout the 
entire season, in early spring before 
the weather is settled, during a heavy 


~~ 
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honeyflow, during a dearth of pasture 
when robbers are bad—that is quite 
another story. In natural cell build- 
ing during swarming, you will in- 
variably find a quantity of dried-up 
bee milk left in the cell after the 
virgin has emerged. Someone at 
once says, “That is merely a surplus 
of food and is in no way beneficial 
to the queen.”’ Are you sure? I am 
not. As Mark Twain would have the 
miner say, “Nature never fires blank 
cartridges.”’ 

Years ago, when I allowed virgins 
to emerge in nursery cages I ob- 
served that the virgin turned up her 
royal nose at the candy I placed in 
the cage for her to eat and proceeded 
to eat this useless (?) dried-up milk. 
Many times, due to inferior methods 
of rearing queens, there was no dried- 
up milk left in the cells. In such 
cases the virgins gnawed holes in the 
bottoms of the cells, evidently trying 
to find some dried-up milk. At any 
rate I am willing to believe that 
old Mother Nature knows her stuff, 
and I shall never be satisfied till I 
work out a plan whereby the queen 
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A bar of queen-cells that delights the eye. 
top as Mr. 
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lays her eggs directly in the queen- 
cells and then, by subsequent man- 
agement which we now know how to 
give, cause the cell to be flooded 
with milk, even before the egg has 
hatched, clear up to the time the cell 
is sealed. Anything short of this 
means queens not quite so good. 


Grafting 


Just a word about grafting. It 
has been described so often that I 
shall not dwell upon it at length. 
When conditions are just right, when 
pollen is being produced in great 
abundance, as is the case in early 
spring when all nature seems to be 
in bloom, accompanied by a light 
honeyflow, and bees have built up to 
swarming strength, good queens can 
be reared by grafting. 

Choose the smallest larve you can 
see for best results. You will not 
get as many accepted as would be the 
case if larger larve are used, but 
you will get better fed larve and 
better queens. This smaller number 
accepted may be offset by grafting a 
larger number. Under such cirecum- 
stances cells like those shown in the 
cut can be reared and long-lived 
queens that will not be superseded 
for several years will result. 

Again, grafting has many advan- 
tages in rearing queens in a com- 
mercial way, as it is easy to produce 
queens in quantity. Personally, | 
have used the grafting method for 
thirty years and claim to know some- 
thing of its advantages as well as its 
shortcomings. I am frank to say 
that I believe grafting is a very poor 
method to use when quality of queens 
alone is considered. Over twenty 
years ago, in a paper written for the 
National Beekeepers’ Association, I 
stated that if grafting did not ac- 
tually injure the larva it certainly 
did it no good, and I remember Dr. 
Miller heartily endorsed that state- 
ment. While he used the grafting 
method in an experimental way, he 
did not use it for rearing queens for 
honey production. 

Over twenty-five years ago I ex- 
perimented in getting the queen to 

(Please turn to page 62) 
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R. B. MANLEY 


WANT to recall the article by~ 

Leonard S. Harker in the Septem- 
ber number, page 369, under the title 
“Getting the Money for Your Honey.” 
At the beginning of that article he 
sars: “When it comes to marketing 
honey, it is always assumed that the 
public has sufficient money to buy, 
but the purchasing power in the 
hands of the public is chronically in- 
sufficient to purchase the whole of 
the products of the industry. Wages, 
salaries and dividends are never 
enough to purchase all.” 

All of his remarks are of consider- 
able interest. They point out the 
undoubted fact that there is much 
interest in economic problems by the 
general public, who, before the shoe 
began to pinch, never troubled their 
heads about such matters. 

Mr. Harker appears to assume that 
because the public has not sufficient 
money to buy it, honey (and other 
goods) is a drug on the market. 

There is plenty of money, but that 
money is for the most part in the 
hands of a small percentage of the 
population, probably not exceeding 
one-tenth. You in the United States 
produce honey in enormous quanti- 
ties at low cost, but that large pro- 
duction has the inherent fault that 
it compels you to sell your product, 
for the most part, to that moneyless 
nine-tenths of your population nega- 
tively referred to above. 

No matter how low a price you ask 
for it, your product must be more or 
less difficult to dispose of for the 
simple reason that your customers do 
not have the purchasing power neces- 
sary to give them effective demand 
for more than the barest necessaries. 

The bulk of the purchasing power 
or command of money and credit in 
all countries is in the hands of a 
favored few, and those few are to- 
tally unable to use any considerable 
part of this purchasing power for 
their personal needs or the needs of 
their dependents. No matter how 
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ae Where IS the Money for Your Honey? 


By R. B. Manley 


England 


x 


Nine-tenths of the money in the hands of one-tenth of the people -- is that 
the answer ? According to Manley, English honey is a delicacy eagerly 
sought by those who can afford it. In America, honey is just another 
syrup and if it is as cheap as any other -- or not much higher -- it ma) 
sell. (That's tragedy for our boasting, isn’t it?) 


™* 


luxuriously they live, it follows that 
such foods as honey must continue 
in limited demand until such time as: 
(1) income is more equally divided, 
or (2) the quantity of honey is in- 
creased so there shall be enough to 
go around. 

In the United States there is a 
tendency, as recently pointed out in 
the American Bee Journal, on page 
278, “Extracted Honey at 75 Cents 
per Pound,” for wealthy persons to 
spend their money deliberately on 
foreign goods at high prices because 
they are advertised as _ novelties, 
rather than to buy equally good com- 
modities of home production at one- 
tenth the price. Having more money 
than they know what to do with, such 
persons are indifferent whether they 
pay 5 cents or $5.00 for a pound of 
honey, provided they get what the 
current whim may lead them to wish 
for. Conversely, the propertyless citi- 
zens (the proletariats) must make up 
their minds what they can do without 
most easily. Honey is apt to be one 
of those things. 


Guaranteed Pure from the Apiaries 
OF 


In England, honey cannot be pro- 
duced in the large quantities possible 
in countries where the climate is 
more favorable, and so English honey 
is a luxury, afforded only by those 
able to afford such luxuries. Usually 
there is barely enough English honey 
produced to supply these customers. 

In an average season there is never 
more than barely enough to supply 
this demand at high prices, but at 
rare and long intervals, when two or 
three good seasons come in succes- 
sion and a heavy crop of honey leaves 
a surplus unsold, a glut is caused. 

In these rare cases, production be- 
ing in excess of the requirements of 
those who can afford to pay high 
prices for a special article of luxury, 
and the producers being unable to 
hold the product over, a considerable 
amount of honey changes hand at 
low prices. Usually in England the 
quantity is so small that those in- 
terested in the trade, and well aware 
that English honey is never in excess 
of demand over any considerable 

(Please turn to page 62) 
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R. B. MANLEY, Nuffield, Henley-on-Thames. 
Gathered by Honey Bees from the Flowers of the 
Chiltern Hills. 








Manley’s English Honey is 


a prized English product in 


a country proud 


of its production 
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The Turbidity of Honey 


in Relation to Colloidal Constituents Present 


By R. E. Lothrop and H. S. Paine 


Carbohydrate Division, Bureau of Chemistry and Soils 


NE of the chief benefits obtained 

from processing honey is greater 
clarity. The usual method of process- 
ing honey consists of moderate appli- 
cation of heat, straining, and some- 
times the use of vacuum over a 
period of time. This type of treat- 
ment is usually effective in removing 
a large portion of the substances 
present in gross suspension, as well 
as most of the small air bubbles that 
are sometimes found distributed 
through honey. 

The removal of suspended matter 
and air bubbles improves the appear- 
ance of extracted honey to a con- 
siderable extent, but still leaves a 
certain degree of cloudiness or tur- 
bidity. In fact, all extracted honey 
is somewhat turbid, and methods of 
grading honey for color must take 
turbidity into account. In a previous 
article (1) it was pointed out that 
the colloidal constituents (very fine 
suspended matter) of honey greatly 
influence its clarity, and that by re- 
moving the colloids a very clear, 
brilliant product is obtained. Col- 
loidal substances consist of extremely 
fine particles (suspended throughout 
the honey) which are so small that 
they cannot be seen even with a pow- 
erful microscope. 

Colloidal particles behave quite 
differently from ordinary (larger) 
suspended particles, and are difficult 
to remove, especially from heavy vis- 
cous liquids such as honey. The 
cloudiness remaining after extracted 
honey is processed by one of the 
usual methods is due to the presence 
of colloids, since these very small 
particles are not removed by ordi- 
nary methods of processing. For this 
reason we are accustomed to a cer- 
tain degree of turbidity in honey, 
and turbidity is considered to be a 
characteristic property of honey. 

Although it is recognized that 
honey connoiseurs and persons who 
habitually use honey do not object 
to a certain degree of turbidity, this 
cloudiness may be objectionable to 
those who are more or less unfamiliar 
with honey. This is especially sig- 
nificant in view of the present de- 
mand for syrups of brilliant appear- 
ance, especially when packed in glass 
containers. To one not familiar with 
the characteristic properties of the 
product, a cloudy syrup or a cloudy 
honey may denote careless handling, 

1. Lothrop and Paine, “The Colloidal Con- 
stituents of Honey and Their Influence on 
Color and Clarity,’ American Bee Journal, 


Vol. 71, No. 6, pp. 280-281 and 291, June, 
1931. 
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and therefore be regarded with sus- 
picion. A brilliantly clear product 
on the other hand tends to reassure 
the prospective user in this respect. 

Honey that has been processed so 
as to remove colloidal constituents 
as well as suspended particles of 
larger size presents a brilliantly clear, 


sparkling appearance and is there- 
fore particularly appealing to the 
eye. This may be a matter of con- 


siderable importance in arousing in- 
terest in potential new consumers, 
thereby extending the market for 
honey. A practical process for pro- 
ducing such honey would be of con- 
siderable value in stimulating honey 
sales, especially to those who buy 
honey only on rare occasions, or 
when their attention is particularly 
called to it. The possibility of de- 
veloping such a process will be dis- 
cussed in a later article. The present 
discussion will be confined to the 
manner in which colloidal constitu- 
ents produce the varying degrees of 
turbidity found in honey. 

Honey is a rather complex mix- 
ture and subject to certain physical 
as well as chemical changes. On 
standing for some time most types of 
honey granulate. This is a physical 
change, and is due to the separation 
in the form of crystals of part of 
the dextrose present in honey. Granu- 
lated honey can usually be restored 
to liquid form by moderate heating, 
since no chemical changes have oc- 
curred during the process of granu- 
lation. By way of contrast, however, 
fermentation of honey is accom- 
panied by certain chemical changes, 
so that fermented honey is perma- 
nently altered and cannot be restored 
to its original state. 
fermentaiton are 
well known processes occurring in 
honey and represent, respectively, 
typical physical and chemical changes 
that take place. Many other changes 
occur in honey that distinctly influ- 
ence its character, and some of these 
are not as well understood as the two 
mentioned. The turbidity of honey 
is affected by both physical and chem- 
ical changes. 

The turbidity or cloudiness of 
honey is due largely to the presence 
of colloidal particles. The degree of 
turbidity depends to a considerable 
extent, but not wholly, on the nature 
and quantity of the colloidal ma- 
terial present. For instance, it is 
possible to vary the turbidity con- 
siderably by changing the water con- 


Granulation and 


tent. If honey is diluted with water 
a very great increase in turbidity 
takes place. In some cases the di- 
luted honey appears almost milky. 
On the other hand, if honey is con- 
centrated somewhat the turbidity has 
a tendency to decrease. From this 
it appears that the water content 
plays an important part in_ influ- 
encing turbidity. 

From the standpoint of cause and 
effect it is perhaps more correct to 
state that the concentration of sugars 
in honey influences its turbidity, since 
in all probability the change in sugar 
concentration that accompanies dilu- 
tion is largely responsible for the ob- 
served increase in turbidity. In other 
words, increasing the sugar concen- 
tration tends to decrease turbidity, 
whereas lowering the sugar concen- 
tration tends to increase it. 

It has been reported by certain in- 
vestigators that concentrated solu- 
tions of cane sugar promote the 
formation of colloidal suspensions in 
certain cases, and that the sugars, 
dextrose and levulose (of which 
honey is largely composed), are much 
more effective in this respect than 
cane sugar. However, only rela- 
tively concentrated sugar solutions 
are known to be effective, and on 
dilution the ability of the sugar solu- 
tion to promote formation of col- 
loidal suspensions is very greatly di- 
minished. The turbidity changes that 
occur when honey is either diluted 
or concentrated are more readily un- 
derstood when this particular be- 
havior of the honey sugars is taken 
into account. 

A careful study has been made of 


the relative turbidities of various 
honeys at different dilutions. It was 
found that when honey is diluted 


there is a regular increase in tur- 
bidity with increasing dilution. When 
the diluted honey is carefully recon- 
centrated by boiling in vacuum at a 
low temperature, the turbidity de- 
creases regularly as the honey be- 
comes more concentrated. Appar- 
ently a partial coagulation of coloidal 
substances takes place on dilution, 
the extent of which depends on the 
amount of dilution. In other words, 
the ability of the sugars to hold the 
colloidal material in suspension is 
markedly lessened by dilution, so that 
a portion of the colloids flocculates 
and tends to separate in the form of 
larger particles. In the flocculated 
or partly flocculated state, colloids 
(Continued on page 57) 
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Wintering Bees With Top Entrances 


By H. J. W. Lipsett 
Alberta 


This article is a challenge to our notion of what bees need in winter when ths 
temperature is constantly low--and when it gets to 45 below zero most of us 
have little idea of just how cold that is. If the top entrance will take the place 
of the cellar where conditions permit, maybe it will simplify wintering [or 


many cold-country beekeepers. 


HIS article is written for those 

who live in the North, where at 
times the temperature may go down 
for a few days to 45 degrees below 
zero. Beekeeping in the South is a 
different problem altogether. 

As a beginner, I used bottom en- 
trances in winter because all good 
beekeepers used them. In the spring 
of 1931, when I opened my hives and 
saw the condition they were in, with 
from one-half to three-quarters of 
an inch of dead bees on the bottom 
boards, combs mouldy, walls dripping 
with moisture, even though absorb- 
ents were used, lumps of ice here and 
there, honey granulated, and all the 
bees in many colonies dead, I re- 
solved to see what a top entrance of 
my own design would do. 

On one of the worst of these colo- 
nies, therefore, I put a top entrance. 
Three or four days afterwards I ex- 
amined them to find that even in that 
short time they were warm and quite 
dry. I concluded that if a top en- 
trance could produce satisfaction in 
a few days it might be well to try it 
out on all my colonies the following 
winter. 

I did so, and the first time the bees 
came through 100 per cent alive, al- 
though temperatures were down to 
32 degrees below zero and the bees 
had no cleansing flight for three and 
a half months. They were left on 
their summer stands, single-walled 
hives, two stories high (Jumbo on 
top, and only protected by loose 
straw piled around each colony. 

This winter my bees are all packed 
away with top entrances. I have 
three different designs in use. The 
only similarity between them is that 
each has a sheet of Tentest compo- 
sition board suspended above the 
frames about one-half inch, and in 
this two openings are cut, one %4 
inch by 4 inches across the frames, 
over the ends, close to the front en- 
trance; and another, a slot % inch 
wide by 9 inches long, running from 
front to back parallel with the frames 
and a little to one side of the center 
of the brood nest. These two open- 
ings together measure 7% square 
inches in area. I leave fifty pounds 
or more of honey for winter and 
spring and I expect to see these bees 
come through 100 per cent alive. 
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The bees which fall on the bottom 
board form a mass which is cold and 
wet. To a live bee seeking exit this 
is just as deadly as a sheet of Tangle- 
foot would be to a housefly. 

Last winter I used loose straw for 
packing around them, but this is a 
mistake. I am indebted to a neigh- 
boring beekeeper, John Bosch, for a 
briefly stated reason why tar paper 
should be used in packing bees. In 
an attempt to keep potatoes from 
freezing by covering with straw, it 
was found that the cold, penetrating 
winds would drive through the straw, 
even as much as fifteen feet piled 
over the potatoes, but when the force 
of the wind was broken by tar paper 
only a moderate amount was _ re- 
quired. So we learn a lesson of value 
from the humble potato. 

The straw or chaff is first packed 
into the corners formed by the tar 
paper and the paper is then bound 
around securely by binder twine. It 
requires only about 10 cents worth 
of tar paper for each colony. The 
top entrances can be made for less 
than $2.00 and will stand consider- 
able hauling and abuse. 

Designs for top entrances can be 
produced by the dozens, but the prob- 
lem is to find, if possible, a design 
which may be adopted as a standard. 
In the spring I have found the brood 
in every colony right under the one- 
half-inch slot, with a cluster of bees 
in the slot, closing it off except for 
an inch or two at the front end. They 
don’t seem to bother about the open- 
ing at the front over the ends of the 
frames. 

When the weather 
the spring, in April or 
these entrances off and store them 
away for the summer and change 
over to the bottom entrance. 

The top entrances have been used 
at the Experimental Station at Leth- 
bridge, Alberta, for the last four 
years with fine results. They are 
being tried out at the Experimental 
Station at Morden in Manitoba and 
are used with success in Minnesota. 

They may be used with one story 
or with two stories, but I believe that 
two stories is best, because the clus- 
ter will form at the top under the 
entrance. In this position it will be 
at some distance from that mass of 


warms up in 
May, I take 


cold, wet, dead bees on the bottom 
board, and if there is any quantity 
of dead bees there the bottom combs 
are sure to be a little mouldy. 


Associations 
Should Tackle Markets 


The Iowa Honey Producers’ Asso- 
ciation, the Lone Star Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Association and a few others 
are seemingly awake to the urgency 
of doing something for their mem- 
bers other than producing more bees 
and more beekeepers. When the as- 
sociations that are now offering pro- 
tection and prevention and flaunting 
the firey bush begin to awaken to 
the fact that beekeepers are more in 
need of marketing, we will just that 
much sooner begin to enlist the in- 
terest of the beekeepers themselves 
who do not now belong. 

There is something wrong with any 
association in which beekeepers are 
not promptly interested, seemingly 
never becoming interested at all. If 
you have something valuable to sell, 
you have only to make the facts 
known about it, to put the price right, 
and it will surely sell. 

The “big bug in the soup” is simply 
this: too many associations constantly 
attempting to force some pet fad 
which is not meeting with the ap- 
proval of the mass of beekeepers. 

If your sales talk is wrong, if it 
is not pulling in membership, there is 
something out of whack. Take an 
invoice with yourself; figure out the 
reason your membership is less than 
one in ten, then adapt your ways to 
the points of sympathy and interest, 
and you will experience no great 
difficulty in bringing up the member- 
ship. 

J. H. Sturdevant, 
Nebraska. 


Thank You, Wesson Oil 


In the “American Independent 
Baker,’”’ Wesson Oil and Snowdrift 
Sales Company have been running 
remarkable advertisements, each pic- 
turing in full color reproduction 
some famous food product on one 
page and on the reverse side a baker 
recipe for the making of the product 
just as it is pictured. 

In a recent issue is a colored pic- 
ture of Honey Holiday Spice Cakes, 
little frosted cookies, some just regu- 
lar cooky shape and others cut like 
camels or like old Saint Nick. Then 
the recipe on the other side calls for 
one and a half pounds of molasses, 


four pounds brown sugar and SIX 
POUNDS OF HONEY. They give 
the method of mixing and _ baking 


and suggest several varieties of uses. 
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Little Blue Kitchen 


Honey. 


Honey, 
Saved by bee thrift 
From flower hearts’ lavish wealth, 
You bring to man that glorious gift— 
Good health! 
Lida Keck-Wiggins. 
nee: 


N these mid-winter days, when the 

family’s palate has gone somewhat 
blase, it’s nice to give them little 
surprises in the way of something un- 
usually good at meals. 

And housewives who are fortunate 
enough to be beekeepers’ wives can 
do this in a lot of ways without any 


extra expense. 

For instance, there is the fritter 
which a radio broadcaster recently 
announced she has discovered to be 


the most popular dish in a little New 
York restaurant which she frequents! 
Substituting honey for sugar in al- 
most ANY fritter batter, and then 
adding something for the character- 
giver, is a scheme worth trying. Ap- 
ple fritters made with honey or with 
honey over them are delicious. This 
is true of bananas, too, and many 
other things. Indeed, almost any left- 
over meat or fruit will help out a 
fritter and reward a cook by emptied 
plates—any cook’s delight. In case 
anyone reading this hasn’t a good 
fritter batter recipe, here’s one that 
has been tried and NOT found want- 
ing: 
Make a batter of 
1 cup of milk 
2 cup flour 
2 teaspoonfuls baking powder 
1 teaspoonful salt 
1 tablespoonful honey 
1 egg, white beaten separately. 
Let stand for one hour before add- 
ing the beaten egg white. Then add 
banana sliced thickly, or whatever 
else you decide on for your fritters. 
Corn makes a nice fritter for a 
change. Fry in deep smoking fat 
(vegetable if possible). Sprinkle with 
powdered sugar and serve hot. 
eiaammitea 
For the little housewife-to-be— 
mamma’s right-hand girl—here is a 
fine recipe to use when desiring 
something extra good in the way of 
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fudge. A wee girl passed it on to 
Honey Lady, who knows by the one 


infallible proof—Blue Kitchen try- 
out—tthat it’s worth while: 
Honey Nut Fudge 
2 cups sugar 


1 square unsweetened chocolate, 
cut fine 

1 cup milk 
Pinch of salt 

4 cup strained honey 


% teaspoonful chopped nuts 
Cook sugar, chocolate, milk and 
salt five minutes. Add honey and 


cook to soft ball when placed in cold 
water. Remove from fire and add 
nuts and a teaspoonful of vanilla. 
(Almond flavoring is nice for a 
change if desired.) Drop from a tea- 
spoon into oil paper to form patties 


or put in greased pan and cut into 
squares when cool. 
O- 

From Mrs. Ruth Carroll, of the 


Carroll Apiaries, Central Lake, Michi- 
gan, comes this little much-appreci- 
ated contribution, which is timely 
these cold days. Mrs. Carroll writes: 

“Do you know that the good old 
American dish, ‘baked beans,’ tastes 
best when baked with honey instead 


of brown sugar? It’s a flavor hard 
to beat?” 
Honey Lady admits she had NOT 


known this, but wasn’t long in trying 
it out, and she can now say “Amen” 
to Mrs. Carroll’s statement. 

Mrs. Carroll went on to remark 
that “‘In these days, such as they are, 
beekeepers with honey on 
which if sold brings little enough, 
will find ample opportunity to sub- 
stitute honey in many of their favor- 
ite recipes. 

“One day, desiring to make a rice 
pudding and lacking flavoring ex- 
tracts, I decided to try honey for 
flavoring, with very satisfactory re- 
sults. Following is the recipe for a 
dish or two. 

“One-half cup rice cooked in water 
with salt until nearly done. Finish 
cooking in enough milk to cover. Add 
two teaspoonfuls of honey, one egg 


hand, 


yolk beaten and a small piece of 
butter. Last, stir in a stiffly beaten 
egg white.” 

0 


Here is a conversation overheard 


by Honey Lady at a church supper 
the other evening: 
Mrs. Bretney: “Have you tasted 


the whole wheat bread the N. 5S. 
bakery is making now?” 

Miss Bartlett: “Yes, and it’s the 
best thing I ever ate. I don’t keep 
house now, but I keep a loaf of that 
bread in a box in my room. It’s bet- 
ter than candy or cake.” 

Mrs. Bretney: “I'll tell you why. 
They make it with honey.” 

aes 

Many great writers have devoted 
time and ink to the habits of the 
busy bee. Maurice Maeterlinck, in 
his “The Life of the Bee,’ has this 
beautiful paragraph: 

“Day after day, at the first hour 
of sunrise, the explorers of the dawn 
return, and the hive awakes to re- 
ceive the good news of the earth. 
‘The lime trees are blossoming today 


on the banks of the canal.’ ‘The 
grass by the roadside is gay with 
white clover.’ ‘The sage and lotus 


are about to open.’ 
the lilies 
len.” 
Whereupon the bees must 
ize quickly and arrange to divide 
the work. Five thousand of the 
sturdiest will sally forth to the lime 
trees, while three thousand juniors 
go and refresh the white clover. 
Those who yesterday were absorbing 
nectar from the corollas will today 
repose their tongue and the gland of 
their sac and gather red pollen from 
the mignonette or yellow pollen from 
the tall lilies; for never shall you see 
a bee collecting or mixing pollen of 
a different color or species; and in- 


‘The mignonette, 
are overflowing with pol- 


organ- 


deed one of the chief preoccupations 
of the hive is the methodical be- 
stowal of these pollens in the store- 
rooms, in strict accordance with their 
origin and color. Thus does the hid- 
den issue its command, 


A Queen-Hunting Spider 


About the article by Mr. Mosteller 
on page 442, November: I have lost 


genius 


several queens and found in each 
case the cause was a spider—a grey 
spider with a leg spread of about 
one inch. This spider enters the 


hive and, after building a web, goes 
for the queen first. There is method 
in that. The then dis- 
couraged, run around aimlessly and 
are easy prey for the spider as long 
as they last. An occasional spider 
hunt can save many a hive before 
the damage has become serious. 
new. How 


[This is 
our readers have seen such 


many of 
a thing?—KEditor. ] 


bees become 


something 
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with three to drive, 


Trailer and coupe, 


OW that it is drawing near the 

time of getting package bees, 
let me tell you of my experience on 
a trip from Florida two years ago 
with one hundred and five packages 
of bees. 

When I arrived in Florida, I bought 
six colonies and took charge of eighty 
more, and in the arrangement for 
taking care of the eighty colonies I 
could take three-pound packages at 
75 cents per package and requeen 
the colonies. 

I found it harder to get the bees 
and queens ready than many north- 
ern beekeepers are aware. The rais- 
ing of queens alone seemed a more 
difficult experience than any I had 
had in the North. 

Most of the difficulties were prob- 
ably due to insufficient acquaintance 
with southern methods and the be- 
havior of the bees. The bees with 
which I had to deal were a wild, let- 
alone variety with swarming habits. 
It seemed as though 95 per cent of 
the nuclei would swarm out. It was 
not as easy as it looks to raise 
queens. It was not entirely a matter 
of cutting out brood, putting queen- 
cells in it and furnishing it to a little 
box of bees with the result of getting 
a laying queen a few weeks later. It 
did not go as smoothly as that by any 
means. 

Since I had so much difficulty in 
raising sufficient queens, I finally de- 
cided to buy queens from a breeder, 
and he sent them to me. 

In shaking the bees to form pack- 
ages, I found that it was not as 
quickly done as I had thought. The 
first day two of us, new to the job, 
only shook twenty-five packages and 
had much difficulty in finding the 
queens. And were those bees “orn- 
ary’! Later we shook both queen 
and bees in the cages to hurry the 
job, as I did not wish the bees caged 
any longer than necessary. In some 
cases I kept the queen, in some cases 
I discarded her, and in some I dis- 
carded them when I took the bees out 
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make a non-stop trip fairly easy 


of the package. All packages, of 
course, were properly marked to 
show what they contained as_ to 


queens. 

The feed and cages were fixed up 
after dark to save time in the day 
to work on the bees. After the sec- 
ond day of shaking we were ready 
to load and get on our long journey 
north. The packages were stacked 
up three and a half rows high, all 
nailed and wired together, making 
about an 800-pound load. I built a 
trailer from the rear running gear 
of a model T Ford, on which we 
mounted a box 8%x4 feet with 6- 
inch sides. I tacked some heavy can- 
vas in front to shut out the draft. 

We got started north about 4 
o’clock on Wednesday morning, April 
21. It was a nice, cool morning, with 
some rain—ideal weather for hauling 
bees out of Florida. I had worried 
about getting the bees too warm and 
restless or even smothering them, 
which is one reason for starting with 
the bees at this early date. 


I do not believe there is much 
danger of bees getting too warm 
while driving. During the second 


night of driving through Indiana, I 
realized it was quite cold, so I let 
the canvas down on the sides, with 
only two small openings on each side 
at the front corners. Later I con- 
sidered even this was too cold for 
them, so I shut the ventilation off 
still more, as the temperature was 
near freezing. 

Somehow the canvas got loose on 
one side during the later hours of 
the night, the bees were badly chilled 
and many were lying on the bottom 
of the cages. We covered them up 
tightly, thinking they would warm up 
and come to life, but the morning 
stayed cold with a north wind blow- 
ing. 

Something had to be done to get 
the bees warmed up and fed. I was 
sure that some of the feed containers 
were empty, as many had leaked out 
from shaking. I want to say here to 





Hauling Bees 


TwoThousand Miles 


By John Fruechte 
South Dakota 


* 


More and more each year, trucks pass 
with bees going north to reap their har- 
veil. Fruechte tells us just what he 
learned the first time and he is willing 
to do it again. 


x 


a 


those who wish to haul bees in this 
way that the feed containers with 
cheesecloth on the inside over the 
small holes will hold feed better than 
with the holes alone. (On my next 
trip I will want to try candy.) 

It was about 10 o’clock in the 
morning when I pulled into a farm- 
yard, got on the south side of a barn, 
unloaded the bees, set them in the 
sun to warm and fed them. It is 
quite a job to fill all the containers 
with feed. I also took a brush and 
painted the screens of the cages with 
feed and also squirted feed out of an 
oil can through the screen, onto the 
bees. It took all of two hours before 
I was ready to go on. I got to my 
father’s farm at Eitzen, Minnesota, 
at 6:30 in the morning, where the 
bees were again unloaded and put 
into a warm brooder house for 
warmth and food and kept there over 
night. 

The next day I still had 350 miles 
yet to go in a cold north wind. On 
my arrival at Elkton, South Dakota, 
the bees were fed again and some 
were put right into the hives on 
honey in a building where it was 
about 15 degrees above zero. Others 
were transferred to the hive the next 
day right in the bee yard. 

My distance from Florida was two 
thousand miles, which took me eighty- 
six hours, counting all stops and one 
night and fourteen hours stayover. 
The first two nights and three days 
were of continuous driving, sixty- 
four hours from Florida to Minne- 
sota. 

We were a party of three, chang- 
ing places to drive the car, which is 
a medium weight coupe with a rum- 
ble seat. The latter was made into 
a bed for one to sleep. We had no 
trouble except one flat tire through 
the entire trip. 

I might mention that a trip to 
Texas or Louisiana would be only 
half as far for Dakota and Minne- 
sota beekeepers, and bees could be 
brought up in thirty to forty hours. 
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The reason I go to Florida is be- 
cause of my interest in an orange 
grove and my acquaintance with lo- 
calities and beekeepers. 

The bees did not come through as 
good as they might, as I lost from 
15 to 25 per cent of the bees, but 
with the experience I now have I 
would not be afraid to go after an- 
other load, and expect better results. 


The Turbidity of Honey in 
Relation to Colloidal 


Constituents Present 
(Continued from page 53) 
produce a much greater turbidity ef- 
fect than when they are present in 

true colloidal suspension. 

It has also been observed that 
when honey is diluted considerably 
with water and then reconcentrated 
in vacuum to its original density the 
resulting honey is slightly more tur- 
bid than before dilution and recon- 
centration. It appears that a _ por- 
tion of the colloidal substances that 
coagulate on dilution do not return 
to their original finely divided col- 
loidal state when the honey is re- 
concentrated. This accounts for the 
slightly greater turbidity of the re- 
concentrated honey. Colloids of this 
type are called “irreversible” in con- 
trast to colloids which can return to 
the colloidal state after being coagu- 
lated and which are therefore termed 
“reversible” colloids. 

Egg albumen is a typical “irre- 
versible” colloid, and the coagulation 
and hardening of egg white when an 
egg is cooked represents the change 
to the “irreversible” state. Cooked 
egg white cannot be dissolved in 
water, whereas raw egg white readily 
dissolves or “disperses” in water. 
Substances such as gum arabic and 
various other plant gums, on the 
other hand, can be re-dissolved in 
yater after drying out and are rep- 
resentative of the “‘reversible’’ type 
of colloid. Honey contains both types 
of colloids, and each type influences 
the turbidity of honey in a somewhat 
different manner. 

It is probable that a small portion 
of the colloidal material present in 
honey of average density is partially 
coagulated. This would explain the 
observed fact that honey of ordinary 
density shows a definite decrease in 
turbidity when its concentration is 
increased somewhat. Neglecting other 
factors that influence turbidity, such 
as the nature and quantity of colloids 
present and the degree of acidity, it 
is to be expected that honeys of good 
body (high density) would be some- 
what turbid than the same 
honeys of poorer body (low density). 

The degree of acidity of honey is 


less 


another factor that enters into the 
question of turbidity. Although the 
relation between the turbidity and 


the acidity of honey is complex and 
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space does not permit discussion of 
it here, a few facts concerning it may 
be interesting. When a number of 
honeys are examined chemically con- 
siderable differences in the degree of 
acidity are found. These differences 
have a very direct bearing on tur- 
bidity, since honey colloids coagulate 
to the greatest extent at a certain 
acidity value. 

If the natural acidity of the honey 
is very near this critical point, the 
greater tendency of the honey col- 
loids to coagulate will produce a cor- 
responding turbidity effect. In certain 
honeys the colloids have been ob- 
served to coagulate almost completely 
and to settle out when the honeys 
were diluted with water. The acidity 
of such honeys was found to be very 
near the critical acidity value men- 
tioned above, indicating that the 
acidity of the honey, in addition to 
its density and the nature and quan- 
tity of colloids present, has a definite 
influence on turbidity. 

It is apparent from this brief dis- 
cussion that turbidity in honey is 
influenced by a number of factors, 
but is due directly to the presence 
of colloidal substances. The practi- 
cally total elimination of turbidity 
and the production of brilliant clarity 
is an important benefit to be derived 
from the clarification of honey by a 
process that removes colloids. 


How About the HealthValue 
of Honey Colloids? 


By A. Gordon Dye 
New York 

I was interested in the article on 
page 444 on the “Colloidal Constitu- 
ents of Honey.’”’ But, if I am cor- 
rectly informed, these same colloidal 
constituents may be the most valu- 
able elements in honey. I recently 
listened to a lecture by a doctor who 
has won considerable distinction in 
curing the ills of humanity by the 
use of proper foods, and he stated 
that the only way we can utilize the 
minerals necessary for health is when 
they are taken into our bodies in the 
colloids found chiefly in uncooked 
vegetables, in milk, honey, and so on. 

This morning I had a long talk 
with an old friend, head of the bot- 
any department of the University of 
Rochester, and I asked more about 
colloids in plants. It seems they are 
formed in the leaves of plants, have 
an electrical charge and attract and 
hold minute portions of minerals. 
They are not easily precipitated, so 
they these minerals 
in the plant tissues as a physical, but 
not as a chemical, part of the plant 
structure. But in cooking and in 
refining foods they are frequently 
dissolved and so leave our foods de- 
ficient in needful minerals. 

Since in honey we have concen- 
trated solution of plant juices in 


serve to store 


which the constituents have not been 
destroyed by heating, refining or 
other manipulations, we have a valu- 
able source of needed minerals. The 
part the various minerals found in 
the human body play in the function- 
ing of the body is not fully known, 
but doctors know that a deficiency 
of any of several minerals normally 
present results in the lowering of 
general health or in serious func- 
tional disturbances. Therefore we 
should welcome the presence of col- 
loids in honey and make their pres- 
ence an argument for the more gen- 
eral use of honey. 


Does the Flavor of Poplar 
Honey Improve With Age? 


By Walter H. Hull 
Virginia 

Cleaning up the honey house one 
day, I came across some sections of 
poplar honey that had been thrown 
aside and forgotten. The reason was 
plain enough. Poplar honey, as we 
all know, grows darker with age, and 
this had aged for two years, leaving 
it almost black. It had leaked a 
little, streaking the face of the comb. 
Altogether it was about the sorriest 
looking honey I had ever seen. 

Wondering if it would taste as bad 
as it looked, I dug my knife into one 
of the combs. Directly I got a big 
surprise, for that black, disreputable- 
looking fruit of the hive had a rich, 
caramel-like flavor that seemed to me 
about the best I had ever tasted. It 
was hard to classify, and still harder 
to describe, but it was there and once 
tasted not likely to be forgotten. 

There was a little granulation 
along the midrib of the comb, quite 
coarse, as is characteristic of poplar 
honey; but most of it was still liquid 
and very thick in spite of being in a 
hot room. It was this heavy-bodied 
liquid honey that had the remarkable 
flavor. In the granulated portion it 
was either absent or hidden by the 
granulation—at any rate not so no- 
ticeable. 

I recalled that customers had some- 
times remarked the fine flavor of our 
dark honey, but at the time I had 
laid that to their peculiar prefer- 
ences, since poplar honey is not 
usually considered very fine. I do 
not care for it at all when fresh, and 
many customers will not have it at 
any price. Now I am wondering if 
the curiously striking flavor is a 
natural result of aging, perhaps 
where granulation has been retarded 
through natural causes, or if there 
was some other element in this honey 
that gave it its outstanding quality. 
If it should be true that poplar honey 
improves with age, or can by any 
method of handling be made to im- 
prove with age, that fact would be 
worth knowing. 
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ERE it is January 38 and, like 
last month, I have been looking 


over the calendar to see what has 
happened in the bee yards. In the 
January issue a good flight was re- 
ported on November 29 and up to 
December 14, when we expressed the 
hope that the bees would have a 
flight some time the first half of 
January. 

Well, here it is January 8. On 
the fourteenth of December it 
dropped to 20 above and continued 
down until it was 10 below zero on 
the sixteenth. It remained cold un- 
til the twenty-third. Then it started 
to warm up, and two days after 
Christmas, December 27, the _ bees 
had a flight, which continued to in- 
crease for three days. On the thir- 
tieth it turned colder again for a 
short time, and now, January 2, 3, 
4 and 5, the bees have had full flight, 
even going after water some distance 
away. P 

ee 

Such a variation as I see today in 
the amount of flight: Here at the 
yard close by there are both Cau- 
casian and Italian bees together in 
the same apiary. (It is not very 
good practice, but then it leads to a 
number of observations.) The Cau- 
casians now, at 2 o’clock in the after- 
noon, are not flying as freely as the 


Italians. The latter seem to be in 
pretty general flight. On the front 
of one of the Caucasian hives I 


found, however, that the bees were 
right there ready, because they came 
out at once. Two of them stung me. 


The first stings in 1933! And from 
Caucasians at that! 
See cscs 
I notice such a variation in the 
amount of dead bees in front. Some 
colonies have scarcely any, others 


have as many as two good handfuls 
of dead bees. Possibly those without 
any had not yet taken the trouble to 
remove the dead ones from the hive. 
Possibly they have not lost the bees, 
so there are not that many to bring 
out. Anyway the variation is notice- 
able. 
a os 

Then there is such a difference in 
the amount of protection which is 
afforded by the environment immedi- 
ately around the apiary. At my 
house I have five colonies in which 
I consider to be a protected place, 
but on top of a hill nevertheless, and 
there the flight is scant today; while 
down at the bottom of the hill, in 
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the larger yard to which we have 
just referred, the flight is very gen- 
eral, apparently because there is con- 
siderably more protection there. I 
believe a great part of wintering is 
in protection from wind and in the 
natural warmth of winter sunshine. 
—_ o- 

I received a good comeback on my 
suggestion of last month that people 
may still be quite suspicious of honey. 
It comes from Swanny (our con- 
genial Carroll Swanson), who pro- 
poses that the suspicion may be in 
part lack of confidence in the seller 
and not in the product. That’s quite 
true! 

I well remember Editor Demuth of 
Gleanings telling me that it took him 
almost ten years to build up a market 
for his honey at Peru, Indiana, to the 
point where it repeated consistently 
in volume every year. The buyer 
came to know him thoroughly as a 
perfectly honest, sincere beekeeper 
with a reliable product. Before that 
it was hard for him to sell. That is 
why most stores have confidence in 
the products which they secure from 
their wholesale house, because they 
know that if there is any trouble 
the wholesale house is there to make 
it good. 

Surely the beekeeper is in the same 
position before a buyer as any stran- 
ger would be before him, should he 
be asked to buy products with whose 
worth he was not familiar and of 
whose thorough honesty he was not 
yet convinced. 

Yes, indeed, it takes time to estab- 
lish a good outlet for your honey, 
and it is something to which time 
should be given. I have always said 
that, as far as the commercial bee- 
keeper is concerned, half of beekeep- 
ing is marketing. I believe that’s 
just as true as can be. Production 
and marketing are not at all related 
and the beekeeper who gives as much 
attention and thought to mastering 
the details of selling his honey as he 
does to producing a quality product 
surely has nothing of which to com- 
plain. He has a completely balanced 
occupation. 


G. H. Cale. 


The Bee as a Weapon 

This is the title of an article in the 
New York Sun sent to us by C. D. 
Cheney, of New Jersey, which re- 
ports news stories on the use of bees 
as weapons. 


It tells that two unemployed mo- 
tion picture operators loosed a swarm 
of bees inside of a theater. The po- 
lice were asked to investigate the 
possibility that bee freeing was a 
new device of racketeers. 

The other one was about soldiers 
in airplanes and armored automobiles 
who proceeded against Itumbu, chief 
of the Ukambi tribe, in Southwest 
Africa; they met bees and were 
routed. 

“Using bees in this way is like con- 
verting farm tractor plants into war- 
time factories for military engines. 
If the possibilities of bees on the 
offensive occurred to African sav- 
ages and American racketeers at the 
same time, it is interesting. They 
may have gotten the idea from Kip- 
ling’s ‘Red Dog,’ in which Mowgli 
and Kaa turn the bee trick against 
the dholes. It is sad to remember 
that Ukambi, where the British were 
routed by Itumbu, is the district gov- 
erned by Edgar Wallace’s Commis- 
sioner Sanders. Where were he and 
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Lieutenant Bones? 


Those Bees in the Chimney 


By P. Petersen 
Iowa 


In the December issue Mr. Charles 
E. Phillips, of Ontario, has a short 
article and a good picture of a chim- 
ney said to contain bees. I have 
nothing to say against the picture 
(although it does not show any bees), 
but when Mr. Phillips speaks “slight- 
ingly” of Iowa and considers 
those in Ontario more intelligent, I 
beg leave to differ with him. 


bees 


Being largely responsible for the 
picture of the bees in the well (page 
275, July,), I know that they built 
in the well in July 1931, one of the 
hottest months on record here, when 
that well was more comfortable than 
a chimney. And considering the fact 
that most of the bees came out alive 
while those in the chimney of Mr. 
Courts, which Mr. Phillips reports, 
came to a bad end, it Seems that the 
Iowa showed the intelli- 
gence, 


bees most 


Or was it because they had more 


luck than sense? Undoubtedly they 


came out ahead, if we leave out of 
the picture those that fell in the 
water. If Mr. Phillips will look up 
the February 1923 issue, page 85, 
he will find that not only do Iowa 
bees settle in chimneys, but Iowa 
beekeepers know how to get them 
out alive and make a profit from 
them. 


[We do not believe that Mr. Phil- 
lips was earnestly claiming more in- 
tellect for Canadian bees. Of course, 
the whole thing is a joke.—KEditor. ] 
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Che Junior Beekeeper 


Dear Children: 


These winter days there is no chance of our finding any stray 
swarms out in Daddy's bee lot, so let's play it is summer and we 
are hunting bees. Just see how many bees you can find in that pic- 
ture at the corner of the page. And don’t forget to find the queen. 
Then take your colored crayons and see what a charming pictur 
you can make. You may send it to me if you wish, for our Big Edi- 
tors insist that you and I must get acquainted; and that would be 
a very good way of introducing ourselves, don't you think? Als 
remember to tell me about your bees. 


Y ours 


Twinkle, Nimble and Blink 
Hear About Babies 


WINKLE, Nimble and Blink had 
been watching Mr. and Mrs. 

Wren, far too busy to stop for a bit 
of gossip, hurrying back and forth 
with bits of food for their babies. 

“Babies are a lot of work,’’ mur- 
mured Blink lazily, and Nimble 
nodded. 

“But they are darlings; Mrs. Wren 
.says so,” declared Twinkle. 

“All babies are interesting,” 
Blink. 

“To be sure they are,” said a voice, 
and there stood Fuzzy, the honeybee, 
on the twig beside them. ‘You just 


added 


( HX . 

Ruok Rwy ck 
the Editor. 

ought to see ours! Mrs. 


wonderful, but 
prettiest, dearest, 


Wren thinks 
hers are ours——ours 


are the cunning- 


est—” 

“Tell us about them,” begged 
Twinkle, crossing his legs comfort 
ably. 

“Do your babies have cradles and 


have to be fed and taught to fly 


and Nimble paused, out of 
breath, and sat down between 
Twinkle and _ Blink. 


Fuzzy laughed. 

“‘And are they something like these 
Wren youngsters?” queried Blink. 

“Something like them, only nicer,”’ 
returned Fuzzy proudly. 

“Do please tell us,’’ begged Twinkle 
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Find the bees, especially the queenbee. 
send it to R:=th Smith. 


Color the picture then a 
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and the other fairies 
“Well,” began Fuzzy, 


again, nodded. 


“our babies 


have cradles, built of wax, just like 
the little rooms or cells where we 
store honey.’”’ The fairies nodded 
again. 


“These cradles are usually grouped 
together near the center of our home, 
so We can keep them warm and snug. 
As fast as a baby outgrows its cradle 
and out, we clean and 
polish the cell and it is ready for our 
queen 


comes bees 


“Your queen is the mother, isn’t 
she?”’ interrupted Blink. 

Fuzzy nodded. “Yes, and a most 
wonderful mother she is; but you 


must not think of her as 
the household or telling 


to do. 


managing 
us bees what 
Her duty is to lay eggs.’’ 
queried Nimble. “Eggs? 
birds and—hens?” 

Fuzzy smiled. “Yes, though of 
course they are very, very small, and 
long and slender.’’ 

“To be sure,” murmured Nimble. 

“When the cradles are all nicely 
polished and ready, our queen backs 
down into them and one egg is placed 
in each cradle by Then she 
moves on and the wee eggs are left 
to be kept warm by the bees.” 


“Eggs? 


her. 


“And do the bees sit on them 
like Puffy, the hen, or Mrs. Wren?” 
asked Twinkle. 

Fuzzy laughed. ‘No, indeed, we 


have a far easier method. We bees 
keep the eggs warm by 
about them. On the third day we 
bees carefully moisten each one of 
them with our tongues, and soon they 
open and the tiny baby larve come 
out. They are very small and white, 
and look—and are—tiny little worms 
or grubs.” 

“Well, well,” declared Nimble in 
surprise, ““who would think of a bee 
ever coming from an egg and turning 


clustering 


into a grub?” 
“Our Heavenly Father plans and 
does many beautiful, wonderful 


things,” returned Fuzzy. “And of 
all God’s creatures, surely the honey- 
bee is the most wonderful.” 


The fairies were silent a moment, 
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then Blink said very politely: “But 
please tell us more. What happens 
next to the bee babies?” 

“As the little grubs, or larve, lie 
curled up in the end of the cells,” 
went on the honeybee, “the nurse 
bees’ work begins in earnest, for 
each baby must be fed with bee milk, 
which has been made within the 
bodies of the nurse bees—fed with 
their tongues, as I told you. Re- 
member?” The fairies nodded. 

“All the babies are dreadfully 
hungry. And how they do eat and 
grow! Why, our babies grow faster 
than any other babies in ali the 
world. At the end of nine days they 
can no longer curl up, but must 
stretch out, they are so long and big 
and fat. In fact they quite fill their 
cradles.”” Fuzzy stopped to smooth 
down her beautiful wings. 

“Then what happens?” 
Twinkle. 

“Then each baby spins a bit of 
blanket over the opening of her 
cradle and the bees carefully tuck 
her into it, with a thin covering of 
wax, all snug and comfortable and 
warm, to rest and dream and change, 
until but three weeks after the queen 
put the egg into the cradle the baby 
is ready to come out—a real bee, 
with wings and legs and tongue—”’ 

“And a sting?” suggested Blink 
with a merry laugh, and Twinkle and 
Nimble laughed too. 

“To be sure a sting, though at 
first she scarcely knows what to do 
with it,” smiled Fuzzy. ‘“‘Then she 
nibbles a hole in her coverlets and 
slowly and daintily crawls out—a 
soft, downy, delicate creature, who 
will soon be ready to begin her life 
work.” 

Fuzzy had 
The three 


’ 


queried 


completed her toilet. 
fairies sat quite still, 
thinking. Then Twinkle spoke. 

“Are there very many babies in 
your home?” 

Fuzzy nodded. ‘‘Not so many,” 
she replied. ‘Perhaps fifteen thou- 
sand—”’ 

“Fifteen thousand?” Twinkle gasp- 
ed in surprise, while Nimble’s eyes 
grew round in astonishment. 

“That many—or more—and every 
blessed one of them hungry! Dear, 
dear, I really must go—there is so 
much to be done.’”’ And away she 
flew without waiting to say good- 
bye. 

“Fifteen thousand babies,’ re- 
peated Twinkle slowly. “And Mrs. 
Wren has five—and is too busy to 
stop for one minute to talk. Dear, 
dear!’ 

Just then such a flood of glorious 
melody reached their ears as only 
could come from the throat of Mr. 
Wren, a song of joy and love and 
happiness. The fairies listened. 

Then Nimble spoke: “All babies 
are lovely; but, really, bee babies 
and wrens must surely be just the 
nicest of all. Come, let’s go tell the 


’ 
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Transferring Bees 
from Contaminated 
Hives to Clean Ones 


By Elmer G. Carr. 
New Jersey 


oe 


Beer pages old dogs new tricks is 
said to be difficult, if at all pos- 
sible. Perhaps something depends on 
the dogs. Also the tricks may not 
be new. Here is one which, although 
not new, is good. 

Everyone who has tried it will ad- 
mit that shaking, or brushing bees 
from combs, when treating for 
American foulbrood, presents diffi- 
culties and dangers. Considerable 
labor is involved in removing and 
shaking the combs, also some danger 
of dropping contaminated honey 
where bees may get it, or that in the 
process uninfected bees will get a 
sip of honey from the contaminated 
combs as they are handled. 

Recently I attended a field meeting 
of the Lehigh County Beekeepers’ 
Association at Easton, Pennsylvania, 
where a method was demonstrated 
of getting the bees from contami- 
nated combs into a clean hive with- 
out shaking or brushing and without 
removing the combs from the con- 
taminated hive. 

The colony to be treated was 
placed on the ground and a prepared 
hive was placed back of the colony 
and so supported that the entrance 
of the new hive was level with the 
top of the hive from which the bees 
were to be transferred. The top was 
removed from the infected colony 
and it was gently smoked at the en- 
trance and drummed on the sides 
with the palms of the hands or with 
sticks, alternately smoking and drum- 
ming. 

Within a short time the bees be- 
gan running to the tops of the frames 
and shortly started into the prepared 
hive in a manner very similar to a 
newly hived swarm. Within ten min- 
utes the hive was ‘“‘drummed’’ so 





Fairy Queen.” And away they scam- 
pered and the honeysuckle was de- 
serted save for the baby wrens in 
the wee brown house and Mr. and 
Mrs. Wren, who were far too busy 
to miss their friends, Twinkle, Nim- 
ble and Blink. 


Transferring as Mr. Carr describes it. 
clear of bees that less than fifty re- 
mained. As the queen came up she 
was caught and clipped. 

This method was demonstrated by 
Mr. Edwin J. Anderson, extension 
bee specialist for Pennsylvania. 

It is readily seen that it has in- 
numerable advantages over shaking, 
including economy of time. 

I had seen pictures of this process 
for getting bees from straw skeps, 
but, so far as I can remember, have 
never heard of it being used in con- 
nection with bee control 
measures. 


disease 


Many Books on Beekeeping 


The Library of Congress in Wash- 


ington, D. C., lists 175 different 
books in English on beekeeping. This 
does not include those of general 
interest, like Maaterlinck’s or John 
Burroughs’, nor different editions of 
a single book. Including those in 
foreign language, the total is over 
two hundred. When we consider that 
the library carries only the most out- 
standing books on any subject, this 
number on the subject of beekeeping 
is significant. 


Honey Bread Pudding 


pint milk 

cup bread crumbs 
cup honey 

Pinch of salt 

cup raisins 
Spices to taste 


Bake one hour. 
and cream. 


Serve with honey 
C. J. Oldenburg, Minnesota. 
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When stamp is enclosed, the editor will answer questions by mail. 
we have far more questions than we can print in the space 
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Since 


available, several 


months sometimes elapse before answers appear. 


BUILDING COMBS WITHOUT HONEY 


1. Do you think bees will build combs 
from foundation when there is no honey 
coming in, as described by Herman Ahlers 
on page 482? 

2. If frames that have been in foulbrood 


colonies are boiled for an hour or more, 
would they be absolutely safe? 
NEBRASKA. 
Answer—1l. Bees will draw combs from 


foundation if they 
and if those combs of foundation are placed 
within the center of the brood nest, so that 
they feel the necessity of using them. Other- 
wise they will not. could they build 


have some honey in store 


How 


combs if they have no honey to help them 
to produce wax? 
2. Yes, if frames that have contained 


American foulbrood are boiled for an hour, 


the germs will be destroyed. 


MOVING IN WINTER 


I have a chance to get about forty hives 
of bees, but they have not been packed yet 
and we have had about a week of zero 
weather. They are in two bodies and seem 
quite heavy with honey. Do you think I 
can move them and then pack, or will they 
be dead? Let me know at once. 

WISCONSIN 
Answer—I doubt that it would be ad- 
visable to those bees at present. I 
would advise that you pack them 
sides but the 
possible. 


move 
in straw 
with as little 
If they are care- 


on all front, 


disturbance as 


fully sheltered on all windy sides and are 
left at liberty to take a flight in case of 
warm weather, they will be better off than 


If the 
are strong and sufficiently supplied 
with honey, they will stand a great deal of 
cold 


if you move them in cold weather. 
colonies 


weather. 





CLEANING EQUIPMENT 
I just bought some bees and hives which 
I think have a touch of foulbrood. I expect 
to clean up the empty ones and paint them 
and transfer the bees to clean hives in the 
spring. 1 have been told gasoline is a good 
thing to wash the hives out with to disinfect 
them. Would you advise this? If not, 
what would you advise to use? I expect 
to use a blow torch on them, too. 
OWA. 
Answer—I have tried gasoline on 
hives to disinfect them. But a blow torch 
is the running its 
flame all over the wood inside of the hives. 
You might use 
ners that you could not reach with the flame 
of the torch. But we have found this 


last implement excellent when using it as 


never 
best thing you can use, 
gasoline additionally in cor- 
blow 


tinners do. 
Be sure and do not put any bees in hives 
that have not been thoroughly disinfected. 


CELLAR WINTERING 

Will you please give me some pointers on 
cellar wintering of bees. have twelve 
colonies of bees in the cellar under my 
dwelling house and they crawl all over the 
floor and die. It’s totally dark at all times. 
The temperature ranges from 43 to 50. The 
hive entrances are 4x% inches. Bees are 
all in two full hive bodies with covers and 
bottom boards; covers sealed down. Please 
let me know what I should do to prevent 
so many bees leaving their hives and perish. 

WISCONSIN. 

Answer—Probably it is rather 
than needed, for your bees. We always kept 
the temperature as near 40 to 42 as possible. 
But we kept our bees within one story and 


warmer 
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allowed plenty of air to circulate. When they 


restless, we outside 
little while, in the 


are apt to retain the 


were opened an door a 
night. Your 
heat too much. At any 


might try and see 


sealed cover 


rate, you how a little 
cool air will do. If they 


just let the 


more keep quieter, 


lower. In Wis- 
consin, you ought to be able to keep 


temperature stay 


them 


cool enough. Here in Illinois, the greatest 
difficulty was to keep the temperature down 
low enough. Be ire and keep them quiet. 


HONEY CANDY 


Will you be 
following 


good enough to give me the 
information ? 


Are there confectioners who manufacture 
chocolate, nut, fruit and hard candie ising 
honey exclusively ? 

How does the above candy keep inder 
changing climatic condition 

I am interested getting in touch with 
manufacturers of the above who use no 
chemicals or preservatives or granulated 


ugar or glucose NEW YORK. 


Answer—lI do not believe that there i 
any method by which candy may be made 
with honey that will retain its hardne ir 


soft weather. I believe 
making with honey is disabled by 


that nearly all candy 
that te 
of honey to gather moisture in damp 


dency 


weather. If any of our readers can give in- 


formation in this matter we would like to 


get the facts. 
HOW MANY BEES? 

1. How many colonies can one man rut 
without any hired help and with modern 
equipment? 

2. Is it possible for one man to run an 


outapiary ? 
3. My honey is just about all sold out, 

what do you think best to do, let my cu 

tomers get their honey omewhere else or 


should I send for ome honey to ipply 
them? 

4. I want to build a honey house. About 
how big should it be to run about 100 colon- 
ies? Where can I get some ideas about thi 

WISCONSIN 

Answer 1. You can run some 500 to 600 
colonies, if you use modern way 

2. You must run everal apiarie You 
may easily take care of five 

3. If you can find good honey to buy, it 
will be better for you to take care of your 

istomers, by buying what you need in 


order to have some on hand all the time 


4. The size of a honey house depends not 


only on the number of colonie you have, 
but also on what you wish to do in this 
honey house. You may want to manufac- 
ture your own hives and put up your honey 
for sale at retail and in this way you may 


larger house You 
your bee ir 


need a much may also 


want to put a cellar for winter 


and in that case you may find it advisab‘e 
to build a 


So you see 


your honey house 
quite a task to 
building of a honey 


cellar under 
that it would be 


give you advice for the 


house. If you just want to extract your 
honey and not put up any honey storage 
rooms, a small building will be quit i ffi 


cient. 


RENDERING BEESWAX 


Excuse me, but how do you clarify be« 
wax? I have a bushel basket full that i 
very dirty. The worst dirt is ome that 
hangs to the underside of the wax as it 
cools off in the water that it was cooked in 
Please tell me how. MISSOURI. 


Answer—To clarify beeswax, you should 
melt it with plenty of water, but not let the 
water whip it into foam. Then keep it warm 
a long time in a vessel above the water. It 
That is the only 


ment for it to separate 


will settle lowly. require- 
fully from the water. 
ettle, the cleaner 


The more slowly it will 


A Market for Bees in China 


F. H. Fullerton 
British Columbia 


If present experiments are suc- 
cessful, Canadian raisers may 
possibly look forward to a good mar- 
ket for live bees in China. This is 
based on the report of Grover Reidel 


bee 


to A. W. Finlay on the occasion of 
his second shipment of bees from 
Canada to China. 

In 1923 Mr. Riedel made a trip 


to Shanghai, when he took with him 
bees from his apiaries in Alberta. 
Although nearly half the died 
and a large number failed to succeed 
in China, this very first shipment was 
on the whole more or less of 
The second shipment has now 
been made to the vicinity of Canton, 
where the climate is warmer. 


bees 


suc- 


cess. 


The bees were stored in refrigera- 
tor compartments of the ship with a 
temperature of 45 degrees, where 
they quieted down and clustered. 

The difficulty encountered in the 
new country is the great Chinese 
wasp, an insect two and a half to 
three inches long, which attacks weak 
colonies, killing and chewing up the 
victims. Possibly the bees will learn 

handle this new enemy in time. 


A New Bulletin 


Bulletin 387 of the 
ment Station is of more 
interest to the beekeeper. 
Make Honey Cream,” by P. 
is the title. Honey cream is a 
ture of high-test sweet cream 
extracted honey, developed at the 
University of Illinois creamery. 
Honey cream has a firmer texture 
than honey and is more convenient 
to serve. Since it 
proportion of 


Illinois Experi 
than usual 
“How to 

Tracy, 
mix- 
and 


contains a large 
butterfat, no butter is 
needed with it when used as a spread. 

Honey cream is a perishable prod- 
uct, but when stored at a tempera- 
ture of 40 degrees or lower it can be 
kept for about two weeks. At room 
temperature the butterfat will sepa- 
rate from the honey and become tal- 
lowy in a few days. 

Since this new product offers an 
outlet for honey in a new direction, 
beekeepers will do well to secure 
copies of this bulletin and place them 
in the hands of local creameries, ice 
cream manufacturers and others in- 
terested in marketing high class dairy 
products. 

Address Experiment Station, 
bana, Illinois, and ask for 
No. 387 by P. H. Tracy. 


Ur- 
Bulletin 
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Here is a picture of my bee yard. 
There are eighty to ninety colonies, 
which produce a large crop of honey 
each year. We also raise berries and 
fruit of all kinds. We have four and 
one-fourth acres of ground one-half 
mile from the city. Sut with the 


In Regard to “Leaving Those 
Packages Alone” 
(Continued from page 50) 


to feel queenless, but I did not do 


so. I shall try further along this 
line in February or March if I can 
get the queens and packages, and 
report later. 


I thought it best not to delay this 
report, as it may be the means of 
saving losses to others. I do not 
mean to say that I am positively on 


solid ground, but the _ indications 
point that way. 
I agree with Mr. Hawkins in his 


article in its entirety, especially so 
where he says it is not necessary to 
leave all the candy in the cages when 
introducing queens direct from the 
shipping cage, but I would warn that 
the queen should thoroughly receive 
the odor of the bees to which she is 
being introduced before she is re- 
leased. I regard this as of consider- 
able importance. 


Advanced Methods 
of Queen-Rearing 
(Continued from page 51) 


lay directly in the 
lacked the experience necessary to 
make the method succeed. During 
the years that have passed since those 
experiments I have tried various 
plans with varying success, which I 
will not take the space to describe 
here more than to state that last sea- 


queen-cell. I 
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Independent Living 


help of the bees we gather a crop of 
fruit each year, because they do a 
good job of pollenizing the bloom. 
We have a large acreage of sweet 
clover which produces nice honey, 
and we have never yet been able to 
supply the demand. 
Ed W. Austin, Indiana. 


son very satisfactory progress was 
made and I have high hopes that we 
shall be able to abolish grafting and 
that we shall be able to get the queen 
to lay directly in the queen-cells in 
a manner that will be practical for 
all who wish to use it. When the sys- 
tem has been perfected it will be 
given to the general public. 

As stated, to rear the best queens 
we should endeavor to give the grow- 
ing larva all the food possible, but 
when we use the grafting method we 
actually take food away from it, or 
rather take it away from its food, 
which amounts to the same thing. 
This too when the larva is at its most 
tender age and should not receive 
such rough treatment as it gets from 
being lifted out of its cosy bed of 
the richest and best of food and then 
being placed in a dry, chilly cell with 
no food at all, or, may be what is 
worse, given some bee milk that is 
not suitable and which the bees re- 
move as quickly as they can. 

The whole process is unnatural, 
and the wonder is that we can rear 
as good queens as we do. Some state 
that when they prime the cells with 
bee milk that has been thinned to the 
right consistency the bees do. not 
remove it. I question this and be- 
lieve if they would carefully watch 
the bees immediately after giving 
them the larve they would see that 
the food put into the cells is at once 
removed. If the remove it, it 
must be unsuitable and may actually 
injure the larve. 

Others even dilute the milk 
with saliva. It is known that in even 


bees 


bee 





the most healthy human mouth there 
are thousands of germs, so can you 
believe the bees, which are known to 
be so particular in such matters, 
would tolerate such food? Never. 

In my experiments I have tried 
double grafting. By this method we 
graft cells in the regular way. After 
about forty-eight hours the larva is 
carefully lifted out and a larva only 
twenty-four hours old is carefully 
placed in the center of the large bed 
of bee milk. This should be a fine 
system, for the milk is just as the 
bees put it there and we take such 
pains that the young larva is placed 
in just right. 

Results: Very unsatisfactory. Many 
larve are taken out and those that 
are accepted seem to be taken under 
protest, for part of the food is re- 
moved and in some cases a hole is 
made clear to the bottom of the cell. 
In some that are accepted it can be 
seen that a little very thin bee milk 


is placed on top of the older milk. 
As far as I can see, the food that 


was placed in the cell first was of no 
value. 


Where IS the Money 
for Your Honey? 
(Continued from page 53) 


period, are able to buy the surplus 
at the low price and hold it until the 
demand returns, which it invariably 
does within a year or two. 

So in this country there is no pres- 
sure to cut prices badly to the con- 
sumer, and though the producer may 
have to sell at low prices to obtain 
money to carry on, his market is not 
spoiled for the next season. 

In America the production is so 
greatly in excess of any possible de- 
mand by most of the people of the 
country that prices have been cut to 
the bone. How can you induce cus- 
tomers who cannot afford sugar at 4 
cents to buy honey at 10 cents, or 
whatever it is? 

The extreme idiocy of the present 
times appears to me to be the tend- 
ency of various governments to reme- 
dy matters by restrictions on inter- 
national trade. As if that would in- 
crease the purchasing power of the 
community and help producers of 
honey and other things to a remu- 
nerative market! 


Honey-Raisin- Nut Sandwich 
1 cup raisins ' 
% teaspoon salt 
3 tablespoons 
% cup nuts 
tablespoons lemon juice 
1 tablespoon mayonnaise 
Chop raisins and nuts, combine all. 
Spread on thin buttered slices of 
either brown or white bread. 
C. J. Oldenburg, Minnesota. 
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Meetings and Events 
(Continued from page 45) 
Nebraska State Fair Winners 


At the State Fair in September the 
following beekeepers were winners of 


first prizes for the different classes 
mentioned: 

Best one-frame_ golden nuclei, 
Wright Brothers, Smithville, Mo.; 


best one-frame nuclei, three-banded, 
L. M. Gates, Lincoln; best two one- 
frame nuclei, sweepstakes, L. M. 
Gates, Lincoln; best case comb honey, 
Everett Rairdon, Havensville, Kan- 
sas; best case one-pound bottles of 
white honey, H. C. Wittman, Lincoln; 
best case one-pound bottles amber 
honey, Vice Schroeder, Lincoln; best 
case one-pound bottles of creamed 
honey, Harry E. Palmer, Bradshaw; 
best white extracting comb, Wright 
Brothers, Smithville, Mo.; honey 
vinegar, Vic Schroeder, Lincoln; 
empty Hoffman comb, Wright Broth- 


ers, Smithville, Mo.; refined yellow 
beeswax, Harry E. Palmer, Brad- 
shaw; best uses of beeswax, H. C. 


Wittman, Lincoln; best honey plants, 
H. C. Wittman, Lincoln; best uses of 
honey, Charles Warga, Plattsmouth; 
best display comb and bulk comb 
honey, Wright Brothers, Smithville, 
Mo.; best honey in marketable shape, 
Charles Warga, Plattsmouth; best 
display, Harry E. Palmer, Bradshaw. 
Don B. Whelan, Secretary, 
Nebraska Association. 


New Louisiana Officers 
At a recent meeting of the Lou- 
isiana State Beekeepers’ Association 
the following officers were elected: 
President—Jes. Dalton, Kenner. 
Vice-President—Mrs. M. 


son, Westwego. 


Steven- 


Secretary-Treasurer—H. H. Bor- 
delon, Marksville. 

An executive committee was ap- 
pointed to drum up members and 


handle affairs proposed by the office. 
This committe is composed of the 
officers and the retiring president of 
the Louisiana Honey Producers’ As- 
sociation, Mr. George W. Bohne. 


The meeting was attended by 
James I. Hambleton of Washington, 
Drs. Rosawald and Whitcomb of 


Baton Rouge, and other prominent 
officials. Rain interfered with the 
heavy attendance. Mr. Hambleton 
showed his bee picture reel in the 
evening after a delightful barbecue 
banquet. A resolution was adopted 
that the association go on record as 
opposed this time to the enforce- 
ment of certification of honey. 

The association went on record to 
thank Mr. Hambleton for changing 
the U. S. grading rules as they ap- 
plied to color, endorsing his changes 
unanimously. 
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Worked Into Foundation 
Either Cash or Trade 
Basis. Lowest Work- 
ing Charges. 





Wax traded for Cypress 
Hives, Bees & Queens 








WARK 


Write for big, free Catalog. 
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GULF COAST BEE co. 


- LOUISIANA 





WALTER T. KELLEY HOUMA =- 
You are preparing to buy bees and queens. They 
are cheaper this year than ever. We do not know 
who is responsible for the low market. We do 
know that you have aright to demand just as 

much for your investment as when they were highest on record. For this 

reason demand the same quality asin the past. &# Through years of 
selection for high production and gentleness in handling we can offer you 
what you want and what you need. 2# Our queens are produced on stand- 
ard frames and on natural honey flow assuring you of a strong, vigorous 


queen to head your colony. * PUREST of ITALIAN STOCK. J# 


We guarantee you against loss and annoyance of delayed shipments. We believe we can 
please you in service and prices. Write us for particulars. 


LOUISIANA SOUTHERN BEE FARM “°*?.2\sttcooniowa™* 
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KOEHNEN’S 
PACKAGE BEES QUEENS 
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LOWER PRICES 
PROMPTNESS AND SATISFACTION 
| 


KOEHNEN APIARIES 
GLENN - Glenn County - CALIFORNIA 
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Idle Equipment Makes You No Money | | 
Old Queens Cost You More Money 


You will SAVE MONEY by writing to us for our Spring prices on queens 
and package bees. 


PRICES LOWER than ever — QUEENS BETTER than ever. 


Our system of queen rearing insures you strong VIGOROUS STOCK. 
Either ITALIAN or CAUCASIAN queens. 


FRANK & ST. JOHN :: RIPON, CALIFORNIA ,; 


One of the oldest shippers of queens and package bees in California. j 





* » 


BEES AND os GALORE | 


We are 


situated on main line of railway that connects with all the 
of the North and West, insuring your bees to reach you on time and in nice shay 
We do not have a single dissatisfied customer that we know of Will have everal 1 
thousand pounds of three-banded Italian bee als« everal thousand queer for April 
and May Asliveey. Plenty of efficient help ti et them to you on time 


Two-pound Package with Queen 
Three-pound Package with Queen 
Queens, 50 cents each 


$1.60 


' 
' 
2.00 i] 
' 
' 


SHAW & onenenien pennant Miss. 
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SS Our “Bee Business” is one of the finest and probably the largest in + 
*¢ Louisiana. 
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7-7 x 
& Compare our bees and business methods with anybody’s . We + 
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+ Our queens are reared in BIG mating hives and honey-fed. Every- + 
% thing else being equal (and everything else IS equal), this insures % 
5S against “runts” or “drone-layers” and supersedure. + 
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3 bi 
7-7 : +7 
% We ship only GUARANTEED, SELECTED 5s 
+ and LAYING queens. & 
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a We allow generous overweights on package bees, so that packages ‘Y 
5S reach destination with full weight bargained for. We have no disease 5S 
¢ and never had any. 
= + 
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5g We are anxious to serve you. Mail us a postal card for prices and 5S 
*¢ descriptive circular. ~ 
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GASPARD’S High Quality Golden and Three-Banded Italian Queens and Package Bees 


For the Season of 1933 at the Following Prices: 






Nucleus Package, shipped on one standard Hoffman frame of brood and honey, and one 
young queen in each package. 
2-lb. Package, 1 to 4, $2.25; 5 or more, $2.00 each. 
3-lb. Package, 1 to 4, $2.75 or more, $2.50 each. 
4-lb. Package, 1 to 4, $3.25; 5 or more, $3.00 each. 
2-Frame Nucleus, 1 'to 4, $2.25; 5 or more, $2.00 each. 
3-Frame Nucleus, 1 to 4, $2.75; 5 or more, $2.50 each. 
Special Orchard Package, a 2-frame nucleus with 5 additional pounds of bees and a 


for $3.75 each, any number. 
COMBLESS PACKAGES WITH QUEENS 


young queen introduced, 


2-lb. Package, 1 to 4, $2.25; 5 or more, $2.00 each. 
3-lb. Package, 1 to 4, $2.75; 5 or more, $2.50 each. 






Package, 1 to ri $3.25; 5 or more, $3.00 each. 
Packages without queens 50 cents cheaper. 
Young queens—One, 75c; five, 70c; ten or more, 60c each. 
Prompt and efficient service, safe arrival guarantee, and a health certificate with each 
shipment. Shipping season starts April 1. Orders booked with 10 per cent down; balance 
at shipping time. Prices are F. O. B. shipping point. 


Address J. L. GASPARD, Hessmer, Louisiana 


4-lb. 
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Beat the Depression 





with lower priced package 
Bees and Queens. 


One 2-pound package with queen, $2.00; ten or more, 
$1.75 each. Queens, 65c each; $7.50 per dozen. Write for 
descriptive circular and prices on larger quantities. Accredited 


and certified by the Alabama Department of Agriculture. Safe 


arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
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J. M. COUTTS & SONS 


Rural Route 1 Montgomery, Alabama 
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Please Mention the American Bee Journal When Writing to Advertisers 
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UNCERTAIN 
BARGAINS 


Usually Cost You Money 


They will often cost all your 
profits. The loss they cost you 
can pile up many times the few 
pennies in price you thought 
you were saving. 


Don’t let cheap queens and bees 
rob you of a year’s crop of 
honey. 


L. L. FOREHAND’S QUEENS 
AND REES ARE GUARAN- 
TEED TO GIVE SATISFAC- 
TION. THEY ARE BACKED 
WITH OVER 20 YEARS OF 
CAREFUL SELECTING AND 
BREEDING. 


Our prices are lower than ever. 
Let us quote you. 


L. L. Forehand Apiaries 
Jesup, Ga. 
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GET 
RUNNING’S 
BEES 


AND GET 
HONEY 
—THEY SATISFY 





The kind WE use in our extensive Michigan 
Apiaries where WE produce honey by the car- 
load. ALL ITALIAN STOCK 

Service guaranteed. Stock bred for honey get- 
ting and gentleness. 
name you prices on any quantity. 


PACKAGES AND NUCLEI 


PRICES RIGHT. Let us 





Sumterville, Ala. 





For Qyick Service Address 


DAVID RUNNING 


—or— Filion, Mich. 
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FLOWER GROWER 


A magazine especially edited for 
gardening enthusiasts 

Each issue contains more interest- 
ing facts on flower growing than any 
other publication. Tells all about flow- 
ers. Intensely practical, stimulating 
and helpful, 

Sample copy 10c 
Special offer 7 months for $1.00. 


Address 
J. B. LYON COMPANY, Publishers 
102 N. Broadway, Albany, N.Y. 
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‘Package Bees : 
and Queens | 


Superior Italian Stock. Finest 
on the market. 


Let us quote you. 


| Citronelle Bee Co., Inc. 
Citronelle, Alabama 
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Crop and Market Report 


Compiled by 


For our February crop and market report, we asked 

our correspondents to answer the following questions: 
1. What per cent of the 1932 honey is still in pro- 

ducers’ hands? 

2. Will it all move by spring? 

3. How is the jobbing demand? 

4. What 
amber 


can you get jobbing for white 


, F. O. B. your 


honey 
station? 
Per Cent of Honey on Hand 

There is, I believe, a greater variation in the amount 
of honey left on hand by producers than there has been 
in many years past. By that I mean that 
ducers have completely sold out and are 
whereas others are having difficulty in 
their crop and have a large percentage of it left. 
ever, as a general rule, we believe that the 
tions which have the least on hand are the New England 
States, 25 per cent; Atlantic seaboard states, 10 per cent; 
southern states, 10 to 15 per 
cent; plains region, 15 to 25 per cent, and California, 10 
to 15 per cent. This is as a general rule, of course, there 
being many beekeepers in these sections that have still 
large quantities on hand. The sections which show the 
largest quantities are Florida, 90 per cent; Texas, 
cent; intermountain states, 30 to 50 per cent; northwest 
states, 30 to 50 per cent. 

We should not fail to include the 
which will be practically sold out. The demand seems 
extremely good both locally and for export, 
is a lot of encouragement in all the 

As stated there is a 
stance, in Illinois, Michigan and Minnesota 
ducers have little of their whereas 
others: are completely sold out and are buying to supply 
their needs. The very low price at which honey in retail 
quantities is being furnished in many cases is stimulating 
the demand and beekeepers are finding themselves 
repeat orders that they have to find honey to fill. 


Will All Honey Move? 

There is considerable doubt as to whether all of the 
present crop will move under the conditions as they now 
exist. There is a general agreement, however, that 
should conditions break better during the spring 
there would be no difficulty 
ance of the honey. 


many pro- 
buying honey, 
moving any of 
How- 


general sec- 


cent; central west, 25 per 


50 per 


Canadian provinces, 


so that there 
Canadian provinces. 
above, wide variation. For in- 
some pro- 


moved very honey, 


with 


early 
in getting sale for the bal- 
In most cases the reporters state that 


their honey will move before a new crop comes. Some 
exceptions are particularly parts of Vermont, Florida, 
Minnesota, some sections of South Dakota, Texas and 


the intermountain territory. 


G. Dadant 


Jobbing Demand 


Although the jobbing demand is very 
been all through the season, 


poor and has 
intimation that 
the demand has improved considerably during the inter- 
val since the holidays. 
California, where 
also 


there is some 


This is particularly reported from 
much of the export 
from some of the larger eastern cities. 
is now practically down to a point where it can 


demand material- 
izes, and 
Honey 
compete favorably with sugar, and this in many instances 
is leading some of the large users of honey to take honey 
instead of sugar in their manufacture. 

It is fair to ss 
been on the Pi pee done 
honey 


, however, that had not the beekeepers 
a lot of their distributing of 
themselves this year, there most 
been a glutting of the 


had to be depended upon. 


certainly would 
market if the jobbing demand 
Many shippers in the 
past in the central and western states have become retail 


have 


carload 


distributors this year and disposed of their crop without 


the help of any jobbing agency, much to their own satis- 


faction, since some of their still holding 


car lots and waiting for a jobbing demand to materialize. 


neighbors are 


Jobbing Prices 


The jobbing 
tions of the 


prices vary a whole lot in different 
country. Generally, 


price of 


seC- 
however, the eastern 
states quote a 
and 4 
for white and 
tral states the 


jobbing about 6 cents on white 


honey cents on amber. This dropped to 5 cents 
4 cents for amber in the South. In the cen- 
from 4 to 


on white and 3 to 4 cents on amber, although there are a 


jobbing demand will be 5 cents 


number of quotations on white from 5% to 6 cents, and 
amber has been yielding in some instances 5 cents as a 
delivered price. 

In the western intermountain sections we have learned 


f lots being turned down at a price of 4 cents F. O. B. 
the producers’ point. Other 


that 
white is selling from 4 to 4% cents, with the amber about 
3% to 4% 


shipping reports are 


cents. 
In general, 
1 cents for 


anyone, we believe, who is taking less than 
is taking too little 


than 5 


his white honey and any- 


one who is carload lot is 


asking more cents in 


asking probably too much. 


Summary 


All in all, condi- 
tions of the honey market and the amount of honey which 
will be left on hand for the season. A lot of 


we do not feel discouraged over the 


new 


new 
outlets for honey have been made and no doubt these will 
be wanting honey another season even though the condi- 


tions get considerably better. 





SAVE TIME— 





SAVE 
Dadant’s Crimp-Wired Foundation 


Can be nailed into Lewis Slotted Bottombar Frames in a jiffy. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS IN LEWIS BEEWARE AND DADANT’S FOUNDATION 


WORRY 


And such wonderful combs! 











We Are Cash Buyers of Honey and Beeswax 
Submit samples, and best prices, freight prepaid 
Cincinnati. We also furnish cans and cases. 


Fred W.Muth Co. (man Shis 














Renew Your Subscription 
Write for Our Special Club Offers 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


° sey 236 N. Clark Se. 
Edwin H. Guertin *** 3; css 
Buy and Sell All Grades Extracted Honey 
References: Ist National Bank, R. G. Dun or 
Bradstreets Commercial Reports. 
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Copy for this department must reach us not 
later than the fifteenth of each month pre- 
ceding date of issue. If intended for classi- 
fied department, it should be so stated when 
advertisement is sent. 


Rates of advertising in this classified de- 
partment are seven cents per word, includ- 
ing name and address. Minimum ad, ten 
words. 


As a measure of precaution to our readers, 
we require references of all new advertisers. 
To save time, please send the name of your 
bank and other references with your copy. 


Advertisers offering used equipment or bees 
on combs must guarantee them free from 
disease, or state exact condition, or furnish 
certificate of inspection from authorized in- 
spector. Conditions should be stated to 
insure that buyer is fully informed. 








BEES AND QUEENS 


CAUCASIANS FOR 1933. Get our new low 
prices on bees and queens. They will save 

you money. Our stock is the best obtainable. 

Bolling Bee Co., Bolling, Ala. 

APIARIES Italian 

Tate, 1029 Lis- 


MIDDLE TENNESSEE 
Queens, 60c each. Joe B. 
chey Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 


superior Italian 


CALIFORNIA package bees, 


queens. Largest, also most northern, 
breeder in the West. Less express charges. 
New low prices. J. E. Wing, Cottonwood, 
Calif. 


PACKAGE bees and queens for the eastern 

sections. Two-pound packages a 
cialty. Twenty-four-hour-old grafted queens. 
No brood diseases. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
I L. Ferebee, Pineland, S. C. 


spe- 


THREE-BANDED Italian queens. Gentle 
and thrifty; as good as can be raised. 

Untested, 50c each; over six, 45c each. 

Jul. Buegeler, Alice, Texas. 

GOLDEN Italian queens and bees for 1933, 
one that are guaranteed to please you. 

Write for prices. KE. F. Day, Honoraville, 


Ala. 


Latham’s queen advertisement in 


number. 


LOOK for 
April 
ITALIAN bees and queens, two- and three- 
pound packages with young laying queens 
for early spring delivery. Write your needs. 
Service, satisfaction. Honey Bee Apiaries, 
Sandwich, Il. 


Pack- 


Will trade 
Richard, l 41 l 


QUEENS—Very best Italians, 

age bees at competitive prices. 
for white honey. Homer W. 
Champnolle, El Dorado, Ark 


50e. 


SMITH’S Superior bees and queens at very 
low prices. Write for information. N. B. 
Smith & Co., Calhoun, Ala. 


PACKAGE bees for 1933. Choice tested 
Italian queens in each package. Prices as 
follows: 2-lb. pkg. with queen, $1.30 each; 


3-lb. pkg. with queen, $1.75 each. I guar- 
antee safe delivery and free from disease. 
John St. Romain, Marksville, La. 





HONEY FOR SALE 





HONEY FOR SALE—Any kind, any quan- 
tity. The John G. Paton Company, 230 
Park Avenue, New York. 


FOR SALE—White clover honey in 60- 
pound cans. None finer. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. J. F. Moore, Tiffin, Ohio. 


NEW CROP shallow frame comb honey, also 

section honey; nice white stock, securely 
packed, available for shipment now. Colo- 
rado Honey Prod. Ass’n, Denver, Colo. 











HONEY FOR SALE—Keep your customers 

supplied with honey. We can furnish 
white and light amber honey at attractive 
prices. Packed in 60-lb., 10-lb. or 5-Ib. tins. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ill. 
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BEEKEEPER’S EXCHANGE 








FOR SALE—Northern white, extracted and 
a honey. M. W. Cousineau, Moorhead, 
inn. 





PALMETTO Mangrove or amber honey in 
arrels. Sample 6c. Peter W. Sowinski, 
Ft. Pierce, Fla. 





NEW crop honey. Choice sweet clover ex- 
tracted. Thomas Atkinson, R. 5, Omaha, 
Neb. 





WHITE CLOVER honey, extracted, comb 

and chunk. One-pound sample l15c in 
stamps. F. W. Summerfield, Grand Rapids, 
Ohio. 





HONEY for sale from clovers and fall flow- 

ers. New cans and cases. Can to carload. 
Samples free. W. S. Earls & Son, New 
Canton, III. 


COMB and extracted in 
wanted. State your wants. 
Bellevue, Ohio. 





most any form 
H. G. Quirin, 





AMBER and light amber, case or ton. E. S. 
Miller, Valparaiso, Ind. 





TUPELO honey; will not granulate. Shipped 
in any quantity. Anthony Bres.’ Honey 
Co., Apalachicola, Fla. 





HONEY—We sell the best. Comb in carriers 
of eight cases each; extracted, basswood, 

buckwheat, sweet clover, white clover and 

light amber. A. I. Root Co. of Chicago, 224 

West Huron St., Chicago, Illinois. 

FANCY white clover comb and extracted, 
lower prices. F. J. Smith, Castalia, Ohio. 





CLOVER mixed flowers, $5.75 per case. 
Sample 15c. Sylvester Legat, Spring Val- 

ley, Illinois. 

BASSWOOD HONEY—$3.00 per 60-lb. can. 
Henry Price, Elizabeth, Illinois. 





FOR SALE—White clover comb. C. Holm, 
Genoa, Illinois. 


BUCKWHEAT comb honey for sale. Special 
low prices on carrier lots. Noel J. Loucks, 

Springboro, Pa. 

FOR SALE—600 cases extracted honey; 
light amber and No. 1 light amber. Write 

for samples and prices. C. I. Graham, Co- 

lusa, Calif. 


HAVE you dropped your worries and for- 

gotten your troubles by cancelling all your 
debts both ways? Coming also? Are you 
sure? O. K. Then lets go ahead and make 


some more, but a little more careful than 
1928 to 1930, when we all thought values 
would not decline. You know we always 
carry the world’s finest maple syrup and 


maple products, and honey also, in any size 
container you want, and at competitive 
prices, so you can compete with all every- 
where. Are you on? Griswold Honey Co., 
Madison, Ohio. 


SWEET CLOVER comb honey. 


Melvin 

Green, Gordon, Nebr. 
FINEST quality white and sweet clover 
honey, new 60-lb. cans; 120 Ibs., $6.00. 


Martin Carsmoe, Ruthven, lowa. 


MICHIGAN white clover-basswood honey of 


finest quality in new 60-lb. cans. Orval 
W. Dilley, Grand Ledge, Mich. 
CLOVER HONEY in 60-lb. cans. Roy Little- 
field, Exira, lowa., 
FOR SALE—Nebraska sweet clover honey. 


Single case, two sixties, per pound, 7c; 
five to ten cases, per pound, 6c; fifty or 
more cases, per pound, 5c, F. O. B. Albion, 
Neb. Address Jensens Apiaries, Crawford, 


Miss. 


HOWDY’S HONEY—wWhite extracted, from 
central and northern Michigan. Also fancy 
white comb. Howard Potter, Ithaca, Mich. 
BULK comb and clover extracted honey, 
5’s and 60’s. D. H. Morris, Swanton, O. 


FOR SALE—Five tons white comb honey, 

wrapped and unwrapped. Fancy at $2.25 
per case at our place. Quantity lots, 10 
per cent discount. N. B. Querin & Son, 
R. 4, Bellevue, Ohio. 





HONEY AND BEESWAX WANTED 





WANTED—A car or less quantity of white 

honey in 60-lb. cans. Mail sample and 
quote lowest cash price for same. J. S. 
Bulkley, 816 Hazel St., Birmingham, Mich. 





WANTED—Car lots honey; also beeswax, 
any quantity. Mail samples, state quan- 

tity and price. Hamilton, Wallace & Bry- 

ant, Los Angeles. 

CARLOADS OR LESS—AI! grades extracted 
honey; also comb honey. Mail samples 

and delivered prices. C. W. Aeppler Com- 

pany, Oconomowoc, Wis. 


WANTED—-Honey, car lots and less. Send 
Samples with lowest delivered prices. A. J. 
Schultz, Ripon, Wis. 
WANTED—Shipments of old comb and cap- 
pings for rendering. We pay the highest 
cash and trade prices, charging but 5 cents 
a pound for wax rendering. Fred W. Muth 
Co., 204 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FOR SALE 








BEES, honey, beekeepers’ supplies. Money- 
saving prices. Crenshaw County Apiaries, 
Rutledge, Ala. 


VERY profitablé bee business for sale in 
Canada. Sacrifice price. Address Box §S, 
American Bee Journal. 





FOR SALE OR TRADE for white honey 
40 shallow extracting supers with combs. 

No disease. Edward Klein, Gurnee, III. 

FOR SALE—300 stands of bees. Address 
Kuster, Wheatland, Wyo. 


ONE Root uncapping machine, steam boiler, 

oil heater, used very little. $15.00 cash 
or would exchange for table saw of equal 
value. No disease. A. A. Augenstein, R. 2, 
Dakota, Ill. 





SUPPLIES 





BEST QUALITY bee supplies, attractive 
prices, prompt shipment. Illustrated cata- 
log on request. We take beeswax in trade 
for bee supplies. The Colorado Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Association, Denver, Colo. 





PORTER BEE ESCAPES § save _ honey, 
money, avoid stings; faster most efficient. 
camote lbc. R. & E. C. Porter, Lewistown, 


FOR SALE—Queen mailing cages. Material, 

workmanship and service all guaranteed. 
Write for quantity prices. Hamilton Bee 
Supply Co., Almont, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Comb foundation. Note these 


prices on 20-lb. lots: Medium brood, 46c; 
thin section, 53c. Can also furnish wired 
foundation. Wax worked at lowest rates. 
E. S. Robinson, Mayville, N. Y. 





WANTED 





WANTED—Bees and equipment. Minnesota 
or Dakotas. Must be bargain. Box 105, 
Dwight, North Dakota. 


YOUNG MAN (does not smoke, drink nor 

chew), experienced with small apiary, 
wants job as helper for coming’ season. 
John M. Schofield, Paxton, III. 


WANTED—One experienced queen breeder, 

and one package man with experience in 
shipping and receiving, also capable of as- 
suming management of branch business if 
necessary. Good propositions for the right 
parties. Give full particulars and references 
in first letter. York Bee Company, Jesup. Ga. 








1933 


WANTED—A large sized used _ extractor. 
Will sell nearly new Root two-frame cheap. 
R. Piechowski, Red Granite, Wis. 








WANTED—Commercial honey outfit or part 
interest. Box 42, Donna, Texas. 
WANTED—Four hundred or more colonies 
of bees on shares, or buy on contract. 
Eugene F. Gordon, Boulder, Colo. 


WILL BUY several hundred colonies if 
priced right. Distance immaterial. Ed- 
ward Klein, Gurnee, Ill. 


ESTABLISHED Bee and chicken business, 


north of Kansas City, for southeastern 
Kansas county seat town business property 
($12,000) clear. Address American Bee 


Journal. 


FOR RENT on shares—300 to 450 colonies 

in new ten-frame equipment for extracted 
and cut comb honey, near Albion, in Boone 
County, Nebr. Only parties thoroughly ex- 
perienced and responsible need answer this 








advertisement. Jensen’s Apiaries, Craw- 
ford, Miss. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
BEEKEEPERS—Improve sources of nectar 
by planting vitex trees or seed. Two- 


year-old trees, 
New tested 
prepaid. 


40c; one-year-old trees, 25c. 

seed at $1.00 per ounce. All 

Joe Stallsmith, Galena, Kans. 

INCREASE honey crop two-fifths. Lhomme- 
dieu, Colo, Iowa, 











PLANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES — All 

styles; 150 illustrations. Tells you the 
type to build for your particular locality. 
Secret of getting winter eggs, and copy of 
“Inland.” Send 25c. Inland Poultry Journal, 
623 Holliday Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


THE BEE WORLD—tThe leading bee jour- 

nal in Great Britain and the only inter- 
national bee review in existence. Special- 
izes in the world’s news in both science and 
practice of apiculture. Specimen copy, post 
free, 12 cents stamps. Membership of the 
Club, including subscription to the paper, 
10/6. The Apis Club, Brockhill, London 
Road, Camberley, Surrey, England. 


BRIGHT ITALIAN PACKAGES & QUEENS 


from our superior strain; the result of 
nearly twenty years selecting and breeding. 








To induce early booking of orders, we 
offer to book to March 1 two-pound pack- 
ages with queen for $1.98 each and un- 
tested queens 60c each, any number. Or- 


ders booked for 20 per cent deposit. Shipped 
when you want them. 

HAILEY’S APIARIES 

Hughes Springs, Texas 


PACKAGE BEES & YOUNG LAYING 
QUEENS FOR 1933 
Three-banded Italians. Our circular 
describing this stock. How to build 
up packages fast, and bargain prices 
on 4-lb., 3-lb., 2-lb. packages. Ask 

for circular. 
Gooch Apiaries, Farmersville, Texas 


HILBERT METHOD 
CUT COMB HONEY 


Write us for prices on the most complete 
equipment and attractive packages ever 
offered to Beekeepers. 


James E. Hilbert Traverse City, 


Michigan 














_2~=—> THE PINARD 








SEE NAILLESS 
pr le. -) QUEEN BEE 
Ax  _- Shipping Cage 
EE a Patented 
fel Send for circular or 
samples. 


A.B. Pinard, 810 Auzerais, San Jose, Calif. 
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Honey and Pabst-ett 
Prove 1932 Winners 


MISS 
ANNETTE 
SNAPPER 


of Pabst Cor- 
poration; one 
of honey’s 
most loyal 
boosters, uses 
honey in 


many ways. 


INSTITUTE 


EXHIBIT AT INDIANA STATE FAIR 

EPHAPS no one co-operator has boosted honey in as many ways 

as the Pabst Corporation. In connection with Pabst-ett spread de- 

licious honey combinations have been suggested to thousands. Gro- 
cers throughout the country have been induced to make counter displays 
featuring honey along with Pabst products. Chefs in large hotels and in- 
stitutions have received this information. By Institute help honey has been 
supplied for actual sampling with Pabst-ett and in turn Pabst has supplied 
his products for similar displays put on by Institute workers. At one ex- 
hibit over 5000 recipes were given grocers and the public, featuring honey 
and Pabst products. Such wonderful boosts for honey without cost could 
only be assured through an ethical contact such as the Institute. Be sure 
to write Miss Snapper, care of Pabst, Milwaukee, for her honey and cheese 
recipes. It will help the Institute if you express your appreciation of their 
wonderful help for honey. 


Is this help worth your co-operation? Many honey producers do ap- 
preciate it and have shown evidence by sending cash to the Institute to 
help carry on this wonderful work for honey. For those whocannot send 
money, send honey to the Institute honey receiver nearest you. The hon- 
ey will be sold and the money sent to the Institute. Honey receivers are 
named on page 66 in this issue. 


AMERICAN [HONEY |NSTITUTE 





417 North Few Street 


Madison, Wisconsin 


(This Space Donated by Dadant & Sons) 


ea. | famecasiens 


and can supply anything from a queen Free 
to four carloads of bees in full colon- 
ies at prices to suit the times. 

Write us your wants. 


J. G. PUETT & SON, Hahira, Ga. 





circular about these 
Send for copy. 


Caucasian Bee Company 
Repton, Alabama 


descriptive 
wonderful bees 
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Gohe POSTSCRIPT 


GOSSIP ABOUT THE OFFICE IN THE MAKING OF THE MAGAZINE 





“Dick” Blood, an ex-service man who has some bees 
down in Georgia, takes a crack at the top entrance. He 
says that he has tried the top entrance, the middle en- 
trance and even a glass bottom entrance. He found them 
to be fine as long as the bees were left alone, but when 
the top of the hive was removed the fun began. ‘‘Every- 
thing from the alphabet to underwear was full of bees.” 
The way the bees invaded his unionalls, crawled under 
his leggings and sat on his ankles made him strong for 
regulation equipment. 

As long as the entrance remains open as usual, the 
bees go about their business with little attention to the 
fact that the hive is torn down. Take away the entrance 
and you have something different with which to deal. 

These top entrances, however, have aroused a large 
amount of interest on the part of readers. Beekeepers 
like to try something new, even if it is not practical for 
everyday use. 

Another letter from Florida, from C. H. Smith, of 
Englewood, this time. In commenting on the items in 
the November postscript about Florida, he says that he 
could name about forty plants which would bloom be- 
tween the May and September dates mentioned by Doctor 
Horton. The mixture he describes as almost uneatable. 
He says that he went the Doctor one better and ran from 
May 28 until December 18 when he was taking off the 
concoction. 

Perhaps Horton was fortunate that his bees did not 
store much honey during that period. Beekeepers in the 
North, who get honey from only two or three major 
sources, all of which produce good honey, have little idea 
of the problem where poor quality from many plants is 
likely to be mixed with the good honey. 


A. William Bowman, of Leross, Saskatchewan, writes 
to tell me more about the alpha clover. He says that it 
is easy to cross sweet clover with alfalfa and that he has 
done so several times. The resulting hybrid, however, 
is always sterile and will produce no seed. The alpha 
clover resembles alfalfa in the large number of stems 
that grow from the In other respects it is like 
common sweet clover. <A_ fine-stemmed clover 
would be a decided acquisition to American agriculture, 
as it would make so much better hay than the common 
kind. Mr. Bowman has a small amount of seed which 
he can spare at 25 cents per ounce. A small sample will 
soon enable the experimenter to demonstrate whether it 
is of value to him. 


root. 
sweet 


From O. G. Borton we learn that there have been two 
years of short honey crop in southern South Dakota. He 
writes that after being accustomed to an average pro- 
duction of 225 pounds it is tough to come down to two 
years of near failure. Borton got a crop by moving his 
bees to the northeastern part of the state, but the long 
move and operating so far from home made it expensive. 
Beekeepers are always optimistic, as is evidenced by the 
fact that he is getting everything ready for a big crop 
next season. You can’t down that kind of a man. 


A correspondence course has proved to be very helpful 
to many beginners with bees. Several agricultural col- 
leges now offer such courses at trifling cost. Professor 


Paddock’s course at Iowa State College at Ames has a 
fee which just about equals the price of the two text- 
books which are included. The student thus secures the 
advantage of the instruction practically free. 


E. L. Sechrist writes from California to say that fruit 
growers do attempt to control both blight and insects 
with one application of spray. He tells of extensive 
spraying of that kind in pear orchards the past year, 
much to the concern of the beekeepers who provide bees 
for pollination. 

The significant part of his letter lies in the statement 
that there was greater blight infection in the sprayed 
than in the unsprayed trees. This indicates that Doctor 
Rosen’s proposal to control blight by a blossom spray 
may not work so well as anticipated. 


Earl Alexander writes from Ohio to say that the fact 
that so many beekeepers feed sugar to their bees to pro- 
vide winter stores is responsible for much of the sus- 
picion of honey on the part of the public. He states that 
it is poor economy to sell honey to buy sugar, and very 
poor advertising for honey. 


I seem to have stirred up something in the discussion 
of Caucasians vs. Italians. One correspondent asks me 
frankly what I would do if my experience was similar 
to his (describing some unpleasant experiences). Well, 
in that case, I would stick to Italians. The fact is that 
personally I have never yet been entirely convinced that 
there was any better bee, although I have been impressed 
with some of the enthusiastic boosters for the other 
races. 


Doctor Watson is optimistic when he says (page 49) 
that a new bee is in the offing. If natural selection has 
not resulted in any important change in three thousand 
years, as he says, won’t it take more than twenty-five 
years for the breeder to show important change? Wat- 
son has already accomplished the seemingly impossible 
in his controlled mating, so we will await with interest 
his further activity, although somewhat skeptical as to 
the rapidity of the accomplishment. 


The article by R. B. Manley on page 52 is interesting 
in that he places honey in the luxury class. Perhaps it 
will never be a staple, but in this country there are now 
a few men with extensive apiaries who contend that they 
can sell honey in competition with sugar and still make 
a profit. The writer never could do it, and but few bee- 
keepers can. The big producer, however, bids fair to be 
the one who will set the price in future. Large volume 
of production at low cost per unit, long the goal of in- 
dustry, has not proved a safe guide for agriculture. The 
producer who first produces his own living and then sells 
the surplus is the one who remains in secure position. 


John Fruechte, on page 56, says that it is not as easy 
to raise queens as it looks. Queen-rearing is no job for 
the novice, although it is the most fascinating branch of 
beekeeping. I am puzzled to figure out how present-day 
queen breeders can raise queens for sale at the prices 
which have recently been advertised. 


We have some very practical men among our apiary 
inspectors, as may be judged by that article on trans- 
ferring diseased colonies, written by Carr, on page 60. 


E. M. Cole writes to the effect that Corkin’s work on 
wintering has vindicated the opinions of the old-timers, 
Doolittle and Charles Dadant, while leaving some doubt 
as to the value of investigations of some later investiga- 
tors. We have not learned all there is to know about 
wintering yet. Frank C. Pellett. 
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BRAZOS VALLEY APIARIES 


UManas”}©6©BEES AND QUEENS Onin 


At least a thousand swarms will fly away from our yards in April and May if packages are 
not taken or other swarm prevention used. 
It would be better to give these surplus bees away than to do nothing. 
If you are going to need any bees or queens, we will agree on prices. 
Your choice of Italian or Caucasian queens. Guaranteed pure mated. 
H. E. GRAHAM, 702 East 23rd Street, Cameron, Texas 
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: Special Bargain SSRs aR SESE REA SREEEE 


Mountain Gray : 
Caucasians for 1933 


Bo k Off : k We are offering you Caucasians bred from the best of & 
O er f : breeders at the lowest prices in our history. They are unex- & 
& i? celled for gentleness and honey production. Let us book your ot 

& & order now without deposit for April and May delivery es 


Untested queens: 1 to 5, 75c each; 6, $4.25; 12, $8.00; 8 
13 to 49, 65c each; 50 and more, 60c each. Tested, $1.50. | 
Select tested, $2.50. > 
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We offer a few copies of 
slightly shop worn books. 


od 
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2-lb packages with queens: 1 to 5, $2.75 each; 6 to 24, 
$2.50 each; 25 or more, $2.25 each; larger size packages, add 
60c per pound. 


“Beekeeping in the South” by Kenneth Hawkins, for 
29 cents each postpaid. This book was published to sell for 
$1.25 and the damage to these copies is so slight that you 
probably would not notice it. To be sure of getting one of 
these copies send your 29 cents today. Stamps will do if 
more convenient to you. 
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2-frame nuclei, $2.50 each; 3-frame, $3.00 each. 


The evidence of our honest dealing plus quality Caucas- 
ian bees and queens, is the fact that our customers sent u 
in 1932 about double the volume of business of any previous & 
year. el 
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No disease, pure matings and safe delivery guaranteed. 
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/BURLESON’S BEES AND QUEENS FOR 1933 


We know that the honey producer cannot pay very much for his package bees and queens, at the present price of honey; this 
you already knew, but here is what you did not know. 



































During April and May, we have millions of bees that are of no earthly use to us. Now if you are going to need bees and 
queens during these months, just write us and we will be pleased to quote you a price at which you will buy. 
T. W. BURLESON & SON, WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 
What have you done for the American Honey Institute? 
& -_ = ==. ce 
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WE ARE STILL IN THE | } 
and can supply anything from 4 queen S ' RAWBERRY } LAN j S 
to four carloads of bees in full colon- ‘ 
ies at prices to suit the times. . . . 4 — 
Wits os gee eis Best Varieties for Home and Market 
J. G. PUETT & SON, Hahira, Ga. + Senctey Basien. or oy 
THE PINARD By far the most popular variety grown. | A perfect flowering early berry which is 
Perfect flowering, high quality, hardy very popular. Not a free plant maker. 
NAILLESS and productive. 100 by mail postpaid $1.25 
UEEN BEE 100 by mail postpaid $1.00 200 by mail prepaid 2.25 
Q ) 9 : 75 500 by express collect 3.00 
: “* 200 by mail postpaid 1.75 I : 
Shipping Cage 500 by express collect 2.50 | 1000 by express collect 5.00 
Patented 1000 by express collect 4.00 Blakemore. 
Send for circular or : Blakemore is a new spring bearing va- 
poh les. 5 Mastodon Everbearing. riety. Vigorous plants and increases 
ples. } For the home garden. Produces berries rapidly. Fruit high quality, stands ship- 
° ° . from June to October. ping well. 
A.B. Pinard, 810 Auzerais, San Jose, Calif. , 100 by mail postpaid $1.75 100 by mail prepaid $1.25 
200 by mail postpaid 2.75 200 by mail prepaid 2.25 
500 by express collect 4.50 500 by express collect 3.00 
PACKAGE BEES & YOUNG LAYING ; F 
QUEENS FoR 3938 4 All plants are grown for us by Melvin Pellett at his Iowa nursery. Orders are 
Three-banded Italians. Our circular filled with fresh dug, vigorous, young stock. 
describing this stock. How to build 
up gy ae — oe — Address all orders to 
on 4-lb., 3-lb., 2-lb. packages. 8 
for circular. ae H ° . . 
il 
A 5 DADANT & SONS 33 amilton, Illinois 
GERI ae ere cw PPPS EE ESO O OOOO OOP OOOO OOP OO PP OPO OOOO rrr rrr rrr ore) 
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